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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. At] a 
General Assembly of the Academicians, held on Monday the 
5thinst.. JOHN CALLCOTT HORSLEY, Esq., and GEORGE 
GILBERT SCOTT, Esq., were elected Associates, and LUMB 
STOCK, Esq., Associate, Engraver of the New Class. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—R. PAR- 


TRIDGE, Esq., Professor of Anatomy, will commence his 
Lectures on Monday next, the 12th inst.,and continue them on 
the evenings of the 19th and 26th of November, and the 3rd, 7th, 
and 17th December, at 8 o'clock. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT,R.A., Secretary. 


MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON beg to announce that they have commenced 
their Season for the sale of LIBRARIES, MANUSCRIPTS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, COINS, 
MEDALS, ANTIQUITIES, and all other WORKS OF ART, and 
that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington 
Street, Strand, on MONDAY, November 12, at | o'clock precisely, 
a Valuable Collection of ROMAN CONSULAR DENARII, formed 
by a distinguished French Numismatist, comprising many rare 
and interesting types, chiefly in very fine states. 

May be viewed the Friday and Saturday previous to the sale, 
and Catalogues had at the place of sale. 











Smacut Caniner or Greex Corns. 
MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
November, lt, at 1 o'clock precisely, a Collection of GREEK 
COINS in Copper, Silver, and Gold, a considerable portion of which 
are extremely rare, anda great many unpublished, selected with 
special regrad to genuineness, rarity, and good preservation; the 
wholé collected during an official residence in the Levant. 
Paver be viewed four days prior, and Catalogues had at the place 
of sale. 





Vatvasre Lrerary or J. H. TURNER, Esa., rormERLY OF THE 
* Trmes’ anp ‘ Mornnixo Cnnoyicte.’ 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, We'lington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
November 15, and two following days, at 1 o’clock precisely each 
day, the VALUALLE LIBRARY of J. H. TURNER, Esq., 
formerly of ‘The Times’ snd ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ comprising 
many curious and scarce Works in History, Poetry, and Philo- 
sophy, in the English, Spanish, French, Dutch, Italian, and other 


M®. WHITE begs to announce that he has re- 
ceived instructions to offer for Sale a VALUABLE LI- 
BRARY, comprising choice and rare editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics, Old English Poetry, Works on Divinity, Natural 
History, General Literature, Music, &c., the property of a Gentle- 
man in this neighbourhood, which will 

BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

In the house, No. 2, North Bailey, Durham, on WEDNESDAY 
and THURSDAY, November 21st and 22nd, 1855. 

Catalogues are nearly ready, and will be forwarded, post free, 
on application to Mr. Andrews, Bookseller, Durham. 





INBURN, OTCHAKOV, NICHOLAIEV. 
STANFORD'S MAP of the Roads, &c., between Opzssa, 
Nicnotatev, Perexor, SimPHEROPOL, and Srvastrorot, with en- 
larged Pians of Nicholaiev and Odessa, compiled from the Russian 
Maps in the Possession of the Royal Geographical Society, the 
Admiralty Charts, and other Documents, is now published. Price, 
one large sheet, 4s.; case, 7s. 
Also, 


STANFORD’S MAP OF THE ROADS 
BETWEEN ODESSA AND PEREKOP. Price 2s. sheet; 4s. 6d. 
case. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross; and Letts, Son, 
and Co., Royal Exchange. 


NEW WORKS OF SCOTTISH PSALMODY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. imperial Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 18s., or in 2 vols. price 20s. 


THE SCOTTISH PSALTER, WITH AC- 
COMPANIMENT for the ORGAN or PIANOFORTE. 

The above is on the plan of the Scottish Psalm and Tune Book, 
with some additional Tunes and Doxologies, and an Accompani- 
ment for Organ or Pianoforte. From the handsome appearance of 
the work, it is well suited as a gift-book. 


In post 8vo, stiff cover, price Is. 6d. 


THE PSALMODY OF SCOTLAND, for 
C.asses and Schools, with the Rudiments of Music. 

This work is the cheapest School Tune Book published. It 
containsthe Tunes of the Scottish Psalm and Tune Book, with 
several additional Tunes and Doxologies. 





In post 8vo, cloth, price ds. 6d. 


THE SCOTTISH PSALM AND TUNE 

BOOK. : 
The object of this Publication is to present the Psalms, Para- 
phrases, and Hymns, as used in public worship in Scotland, ac 
ied by what appears to be the most-subtable Tune to cach. 





languages—rare Spanish Chronicles, 8s, Antiqu 
Works, Classics, and numerous other important Books in the diffe- 
rent branches of Literature—also a few fine Modern Engravings. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had at the place 
of sale ; if in the Country on receipt of two stamps. 





Mr. H. M. ADDEY'’S Coprricurs, Stocx, STeREoTyrz Prares 
Wooncvts, &c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his HOUSE, 
125, Fleet Street, on SATURDAY 17th, the remaining 
Portion of the Stock, Copyrights, Stereotype Plates, Woodcuts, 
&c., of Mr. H. M. ADDEY, Publisher, of 21, Old Bond Street, com- 
prising the entire Stock, Copyright, Stereotype Plates, Cuts, and 
Casts to the Charm, 3 vols. Svo; Stock, Copyright, and Cuts to 
Grimm's Household Stories, 2 vols ; Copyright and Casts to the 100 
Cuts to Bechstein’s Old Story Teller; Copyright and Stereotype 
Plates to the Indestructible Books for Children, 4 parts; 41 Cuts 
to Dodd’s Beauties of Shakspeare, by Kenny Meadows, unpub- 
lished; Copyright, Woodcuts, and 1500 Copies of the Great 
Wonders of the World; Stereotype Plates and Cuts to Laughter 
Book, Naughty Boys and Gir!s, &c.; Copyright, Stereotype Plates, 
and 200 Cuts to Merry Tales for Little Folk; Stereotype Plates, 
Copyright, and 42 Copies of Stephens’ Church of Scotland, 4 vols. 
8vo0; Woodcuts to Goldsmith’s Poems, by Foster, Absolon, &c.; 
Woodcuts to Poe’s Poems, by Weir, Whernert, &c.; 670 Jaudy’s 
Christmas Tyde, its History, Festivals, and Carols; 11 Cooper’s 
Cattle, 24 Plates, coloured ; 1°00 Martineau's Playfellow, 4 vols.; 
1000 New Nursery Songs; 1169 Maja’s Alphabets ; 438 Indestruc- 
tible Pleasure Book ; 32 Delamotte’s Choice Examples of Art, 
Workmanship, &c. 


Me. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in 
Mineralogy and Geolozy at his resisence, No. 149, Strand, 
London. He can supply Elementary Collections at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, Fifty, to One Hundred Guineas each, and every re- 
quisite to assist those commencing the study of these interesting 
branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much plea- 
sure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, by Lyell, Mantell, and others, contains 200 Spe- 
cimens, in a plain Mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising 
the following specimens, viz.:— 

MINERALS which are either the componen's of Rocks, or oc- 
casionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, 
Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, 
Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, 
Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS; these 
are found in masses or beds, in veins, and occasionaliy in the beds 
ofrivers. Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are put in the 
Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, 
Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

CKS:— Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALZZOZOIC FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and 
Cretaceous Groups. 
— FOSSILS, from the Plastic-clay, London-clay,Crag, 





In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens are 
Pare, and all more select. Mr. Tennant bought at the Stowe Sale 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection; for this he asks 1000 
guineas. It containsupwards of 300) Specimens, many of which 


“The Tunes are arranged for four voices, and it has been the 
Editor’s study to observe simplicity in both the Melody and Har 
mony. 

Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie, 3, Hanover Street ; Glasgow: 
Thomas Murray and Son, and J. Smith and Son; Aberdeen 
Lewis and James Smith. 





POCKET BOOKS AND ALMANACKS FOR 1856. 
he YOUNG PEOPLE'S POCKET-BOOK 


for 1856. Containing an Almanack, Daily Texts,a Mirror 
of the Months, and a variety of Useful Information. Embellished 
with an Engraving, in Oil Colours. 1s. 6d. roan tuck. 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK for 
1856. Containing an Almanack; also, a Passage of Scripture for 
every Day, and a variety of Useful Information usually found in 
Pocket-books. Lllustrated with an Engraving of the Queen’s Re- 
sidence, Balmoral, in Oil Colours. 1s. 4d. neat cover; 2s. roan 
tuck. 

THE PEOPLE’S ALMANACK FOR 1856. 
Thirty-two pages, with Engravings, price ld. Containing matters 
necessary to be known by all Classes of Persons throughout the 
Year. 

THE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK for 1856. 
Containing much Astronomical and other Information of popular 
interest With an Engraved Frontispiece of the Garden Front of 
Buckingham Palace. 6d. sewed in a neat cover; 8d. superior 
cover, gilt edges ; 1s. 4d. half-bound and interleaved. 


THE SHEET ALNANACK FOR 1856. 
Price Id. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMA- 


NACK. Ina small book. with cover. Royal 32mo. Price ld. 


THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. In- 
terleaved with ruled paper, gilt edges. Price 2d. Adapted for 
Pocket-Books. 

The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, 

Piccadilly. 





NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
In 2 yols., feap. Svo, price 12s. 
_ = AN D WOM E UN. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
(This Day. 


NEW POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' FESTUS.” 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 
HE MYSTIC AND OTHER POEMS. 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
A Second Edition in a few days. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





In small 4to, Price 2s. 6d., 


HE ROCK OF NICE: a Poem, Historical 
and Descriptive. By Rev. JOHN WICKS TOMLINSON. 
d.to the English Visitors of that favourite winter resort. 


Nasi 





are of great interest. He has refused £25 for one Speci and 
£30 for another. 


London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 








In 18mo, price 2s. 6d., the Eleventh Edition of 


YHE ROCKY ISLANDS, AND OTHER 
SIMILITUDES. By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds. John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Just published, 
TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
DEATH of Sir JOHN KING, Kt., Counsellor at Law to 
King Charles II., from an original MS., with Notes and Portrait. 
Small 8yo, cloth, 3s. 
London: Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MRS. OGILVY. 
On the 2th inst. will be published, in One Volume, feap. 8vo, 
y 
poses OF TEN YEARS. BY Mrs, 
D. OGILVY. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


On Thursday, the 22nd of November (Almanack Day), will be 
published in Twenty-eight pages, stitched, price 4d. 
YHE HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMANACK, 


For the Year 1856. 
“ Household Words” Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North, 
Strand. 








= — published, cloth boards, Price 7s. 64., 4 
THE LIFE OF HENRY FIELDING, with 

Notices of his Life, his Times, and his Contemporaries. By 
FREDERICK LAWRENCE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 


London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 





Just published, in vol. post 8vo, bound in cloth, price fs. 
GERMAN READING BOOK on an en- 
tirely new Principle, containing a STORY by FRANZ 

HOFFMANN, literally translated, with Grammatical Notes and 
Explanations of Idioms, with an Elementary German Grammar, 
by Dr. M. M. FISCHEL, of Queen's Coilege, London. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. . 

MIE RATIONAL CREATION ; An Inquiry 

* into the Nature and Classification of Rational Creatures, 
and the Government which God exercises over them. By the 
Rev. J. BRODIE, Monimail. 

Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Mamilton, 

° Adams, and Co. 





Two Vols. 8vo., ‘sold separately ,) 


PEACOCK, D.D., F.R.S., F.G8., F.R-A.8., Dean of Ely, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I—ARITHMETICAL ALGEBRA, 15s. 
Vol. Il.—SYMBOLICAL ALGEBRA, 16s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, and Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria 
Lane, London; and Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge. 





Now Ready, in post 8yo, with Platesand Chart. Price 10s. 6d. 
1 


cloth, 
Two SUMMER CRUISES WITH THE 
BALTIC FLEET: being Tue Loc or tnx “ Per” Yacut, 
8 Tons, R.T.Y.C. With an account of the Battle of Bomarsund, 
and the Bombardment of Sveaborg. By the Rev. ROBERT 
EDGAR HUGHES, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s., cloth, 
HE TRAGEDIES OF ASSCHYLUS; Re- 
edited, with an English Commentary. By F. A. PALEY, 

M.A., editor of ‘ Propertius,’ ‘ Ovid's Fasti,’ and forming a volume 
of the BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. Edited by G. Long, M.A., 
and the Rey. A. J. Macleane, M.A. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane; and G. Bell, Fleet Street. 











Just published, in Two large Volumes, 8vo, handsomely printed, 
and bound in cloth, with Portraits, price 30s. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE. 
With Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries. From Pub- 

lished and Unpublished Sources. By G. H. LEWES, Author of 
“‘ The Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 

“« Goethe’s heart, which few knew, was as great as his intellect, 
which all knew.”—Juneo STiLiine. 
London: David Nutt, 270, Strand. 





UNIFORM WITH DR. CHEPMELL’S COURSE OF HISTORY 
Now ready, the Second Edition, revised, price 4s. 64., cloth, 


A MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Compiled 
for the USE of MILITARY STUDENTS. By the Rey. E. 
M. HEALE, M.A., Professor of Geography and History at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. . 
*.* This work contains all that is requi 
subject, at the inati of did. 
Majesty's service. 





red to be learnt on the 
for commissio ; 
Whittaker and Co., Ave yAD Fe | 

NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHAM Sf 
Uniform with ‘ Dounzy axp Son,” “ Diva 
“ Breax Hovse,” &c. &) 
On the Thirtieth of November will be pub 

in Twenty Monthly Parts, price One 

Monthly Part of a New Work of Fiction 

ITTLE 


DORRIT. By 











- 





With I)lustrations by Hasxo 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bo 


I 
TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. By Groner 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED on SATURDAY next. 





The Last of the Arctic Voyages 


in H.M.S. Assistance, during the Years 1852-4, under 
the command of Captain Sir EDWARD BELCHER, 
C.B., F.R.G.8.; with Notes on the Natural History, by 
Sir John Richardson, Professor Owen, Thomas Bell, 
J. W. Salter, and Lovell Reeve, 


Popular Geography of Plants. 


By E. C. Edited by Professor Davszny, M.D., F.RB.S. 


IIr 


Popular History of Birds. 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L,S, 


Popular British Ferns. 


Second Edition, copiously revised, 
MOORE, F.L.S. 


By THOMAS 


Part I. of Flora T asmanica : 


A History of the Plants of Van Diemen’s Land, By 
Dr. J. D, HOOKER, F.RB.S. 





JUST READY. 


Popular Garden Botany. 


Vol, I, Hardy Plants, By AGNES CATLOW. 


It 


Insecta Britannica. 


Vol. IV., being the concluding Volume of the DIPTERA, 
By FRANCIS WALKER, F.L.S, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Ii 


A Monograph of the Snail Shells, 


comprised under the Genus HELIX, with 210 coloured 
Plates, By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S, and G.S, 


It. 
Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan 
Plants. With Twenty-four Plates. By Dr, JOSEPH 
D. HOOKER, F.B.S, 


IIt. 


Literary Papers on Scientific Sub- 


jects, By the late EDWARD FORBES, F,R.S, With 
z 8 Portrait and Memoir, 


Notes & Notions on Created Things. 


First Series, By the Author of “Episodes of Insect 
l ife ” 


, v. 
_ £ Notes §.Notions on Created Things. 
Feta Second Series, By the Author of “Episodes of Insect 
Lif” 








* ‘ 
_ Lovatn Runvs, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








JAMES NISBET and CO. beg to announce that they have in the Press 

the POEMS of GEORGE HERBERT, beautifully Illustrated after 
Birket Foster, Noel Humphreys, and Clayton. The Volume will be uni- 
form with Cowper’s “Task,” published last year, and will be ready on the 
lst of December. 





On Wed 





day will be published, in Octavo, 


THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL. 


WRITTEN IN THE CAMP. 
By LIEUT.-COL. E. BRUCE HAMLEY, 
CAPTAIN, ROYAL ARTILLERY, 
Originally published in ‘*Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
With coloured Mustrations, drawn in Camp by the Author, including a Sketch-Map of Sebastopol and the Siege Works, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BooxSELLERS, 





On the 17th will be published, 
WITH NUMEROUS LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC. 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES: 


Being u Rarratibe of the Expedition 
UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 
OF H.M.S, ASSISTANCE, 


IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, UP WELLINGTON CHANNEL. 


By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. 
WITH 


NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY, 


By SIR JOHN RICHARDSON; PROFESSOR OWEN; THOMAS BELL; J. W. SALTER; any LOVELL REEVE, 





Also, on the 17th, will be published, a new and much improved Edition, with Two additional 
coloured Plates, of 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS 


AND THE ALLIED PLANTS; 
Comprising the CLUB MOSSES, PEPPERWORTS, and HORSETAILS. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.8. 


CURATOR OF THE BOTANIC GARDEN, CHELSEA, 
WITH TWENTY-TWO COLOURED PLATES BY FITCH. 
Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 
“ Mr, Moore’s ‘ Popular History of British Ferns’ forms,one of the numerous elegant and instructive books by which 
Mr. Reeve has endeavoured to popularize the study of natural history. In the volume before us, Mr. Moore gives a clear 


account of the British Ferns, with directions for their cultivation; accompanied by numerous coloured plates neatly illus- 
trated, and preceded by a general introduction on the natural character of this graceful class of plants,” —Spectator. 





NEW WORK ON ORCHIDEOUS PLANTS. 


Now ready, Parts I, to VIIL., price 7s. each, 


ICONOGRAPHIE DES ORCHIDEES 


DE LA 


COLLECTION DE M. PESCATORE, 


AU CHATEAU DE LA CELLE-ST.-CLOUD, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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REVIEWS. 


History of the Reign of Philip II, King @ 
Spare. tn William H. Prescott. Vols. dl 
and II. Bentley. 

Tue History of the reign of Philip the 

Second is the history of the world during 

the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

When he commenced his reign, on the 

abdication of Charles V. in 1555, he was 

master of the most widely extended and 
owerful monarchy in Europe. Over Spain, 

Naples, and Sicily, the Dukedom of Milan, 

Franche Comté, and the Low Countries, he 

ruled with absolutesway. Our Henry VIII. 

had stood as arbiter between Charles V. 

and Francis I., and had somewhat main- 

tained the balance of power in Europe; but 
the marriage of Philip with Mary enabled 
him to direct the counsels of England for 
his own purposes. In Africa the possession 
of Tunis and Oran, and other places on the 

Barbary coast, kept in check theactive aggres- 

sion of the Moslem power. In Asia he owned 

the Philippines and Spice Islands, and a large 
art of the trade of the far east was in his 

Tenis In America, besides the islands of the 

West Indies, the vast empires of Mexico and 

Peru owned him as their lord, and poured 

into his treasury their inexhaustible wealth. 

On “the narrow seas” England might contest 

his supremacy, but the navy of Spain and 

Flanders rode undisputed mistress of the 

ocean. The flag of Castile floated on every sea, 

and on the dominions of its monarch it could 
truly be said that the sun never set. A ruler 
with dominions so vast, with authority un- 
controlled, and with resources so powerful, 
held in his hands the destinies of Europe and 
of the world. The first attempt to oppose 
his absolute will was made by the haughty 

Pontiff, Paul IV., but the occupation of Rome 

by Spanish troops soon showed that in tem- 
oral matters Philip was supreme in Christen- 

re. But if, at the commencement of his 
reign, Spain was at the zenith of its glory 
and power, another spectacle was witnessed 
at its close. History tells how this mighty 
monarchy, corrupted by wealth and weak- 
ened by evil administration, tended to dis- 
memberment and decay. It tells how 
countries, oppressed by a foreign yoke, began 
the struggle for independence, out of which 
arose new distributions of power and of terri- 
tory in Europe. It tells how the navy of 

Spain lost its supremacy, and left room for 

anes flags to dispute the mastery of the ocean. 

It tells of old things passing away, and of a new 

epoch commencing in the historyof Christen- 

dom, an epoch which Englishmen are proud 
to date from the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

In these old and glorious annals of England, 

Americans must feel with us a common inte- 

rest, and the keenest republican of the United 

States must read with a glow of English 

loyalty and patriotism the story of the Spanish 

Armada. The reign of Philip II. is also 

closely connected with the internal history 

of England. It is not generally known that 
his name appears with that of England in 
some of our laws, and the coinage of the time 
bears his effigy, as the readers of ‘ Hudibras’ 
remember— 
“ Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling.” 
This part of Mr. Prescott’s history touches 
the sympathies of all who speak the English 








language, and Americans and English feel 
here as one nation. In other parts of the 
work there is room for the legitimate expres- 
sion of more national feeling, as in the account 
of the war of the Netherlands, of which Mr. 
Prescott says that “it opened the way to that 
great series of revolutions, the most splendid 
example of which is furnished by our own 
happy land.” The commencement only of 
this revolution is, however, as yet reached in 
the two volumes of the history now published, 
the narrative not being carried beyond the 
year 1570, when the Duke of Alva had trodden 
down the rising spirit of revolt in the Low 
Countries. And this leads us to notice here 
the plan of Mr. Prescott’s work. In a history 
extending over so long a period, and relating 
to events that occurred in many and remote 
regions, it is necessary to take up distinct 
subjects and carry on the narrative, without 
strict conformity to chronological order in re- 
gard to the reign of the monarch. Separate 
books are therefore devoted in the volumes 
before us to parallel events taking place in 
different parts of Philip’s dominions. Book 
the First treats of the general affairs of Eu- 
rope from the accession of the king till his 
marriage with Isabella of France. The 
Second and Third Books are chiefly devoted 
to the affairs of the Netherlands, and the 
Fourth to those of the Ottoman Empire. In 
the First Book the opening chapter describes 
the abdication of Charles V., and then the 
narrative in chapter second goes back to the 
early days of Philip, and his first marriage 
with the Infanta of Portugal. Then follows 
the story of the English alliance, and his 
second marriage with ‘Mary Tudor. The war 
with the Pope, and the war with France, oc- 
cupy several chapters, and a separate chapter 
is given to the latter days of Charles V., a 
subject which the work of Mr. Stirling has 
lately unfolded to English readers, and which 
subsequent researches of Mignet and Amédée 
Pichot have futher elucidated. In this, as in 
all parts of his work, Mr. Prescott’s diligence 
and conscientiousness in using every available 
source of information are apparent. And 
it may be well here to indicate some of 
these original authorities, access to which has 
given him advantages above all previous his- 
torians of this period. 

In Professor Gayangos, of the University 
of Madrid, Mr. Prescott has had a most valu- 
able coadjutor in collecting the materials for 
his work.” This learned and laborious scholar 
has devoted himself to the examination of all 
the principal libraries and collections both in 
England and on the continent, including the 
British Museum and the State Paper Office 
in London, the library of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brussels, the Royal Library at the 
Hague, that of the University of Leyden, the 
Royal (National) Library of Paris, and the 
archives of the kingdom in the Hotel Soubise, 
the Library of the Academy of History, and 
the National Library at Madrid; and, most 
important of all, the national archives of 
Simanca. Until the year 1844, these national 
archives had been kept in jealous seclusion, 
“with the vigilance of a Turkish harem.” 
Don Pascual de Gayangos in that year ob- 
tained permission from the Government to 
enter this unexplored mine of historical wealth. 
A more liberal disposition has since continued 
to prevail, and already the fruits of the labours 
of foreign as well as native scholars are ap- 
pearing. Mr. Prescott’s work is enriched by 
sales materials from this repository of an- 
cient documents. Other sources of original 





information are carefully indicated in the 
foot-notes and described in the preface, from 
which we find that the libraries of Berlin, 
Vienna, Gotha, Florence, and other cities have 
been searched for materials. The names of the 
late Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, Mr. Everett, 
Count Guicciardini, and many others, are 
honourably mentioned as having contributed 
to the preparations for the work. Without 
dwelling further on this, we may merely say 
that no history has ever been undertaken 
with more varied and authentic original ma- 
terials, and the difficulties under which Mr. 
Prescott labours from defective sight render 
more honourable to him the results of his 
studies. As to his claims to distinction as a 
historian and a writer, it would be out of place 
now to speak, and we only say that the same 
fulness of matter, clearness of style, soundness 
of judgment, and candour of spirit which 
mark his former works, eminently appear in 
the more difficult and important narrative 
now undertaken. The fairness and imparti- 
re of his judgments of character may be 
strikingly seen in his account of Mary Queen 
of England. English Protestant writers have 
rarely spoken of this Princess with the cha- 
ritable tenderness expressed by Mr. Pres- 
cott :— 


“Tt would be uncharitable not to believe that 
Mary was devout, and most earnest in her devotion. 
The daughter of Katherine of Aragon, the grand- 
daughter of Isabella of Castile, could hardly have 
been otherwise. The women of that royal line 
were uniformly conspicuous for their piety, though 
this was too often tinctured with bigotry. In 
Mary, bigotry degenerated into fanaticism, and 
fanaticism into the spirit of persecution. The 
worst evils are probably those that have flowed 
from fanaticism. Yet the amount of the mischief 
does not necessarily furnish us with the measure of 
guilt in the author of it. The introduction of the 
Inquisition into Spain must be mainly charged on 
Isabella. Yet the student of her reign will not re- 
fuse to this great queen the praise of tenderness 
of conscience and a sincere desire to do the right. 
Unhappily, the faith in which she, as well as her 
royal granddaughter, was nurtured, taught her to 
place her conscience in the keeping of ministers 
less scrupulous than herself ; and on those ministers 
may fairly rest much of the responsibility of mea- 
sures on which they only were deemed competent 
to determine. 

‘* Mary’s sincerity in her religious professions was 
placed beyond a doubt by the readiness with which 
she submitted to the sacrifice of her personal in- 
terests whenever the interests of religion seemed to 
demand it. She burned her translation of a portion 
of Erasmus, prepared with great labour, at the 
suggestion of her confessor. An author will readily 
estimate the value of such a sacrifice. One more 
important, and intelligible to all, was the resolute 
manner in which she persisted in restoring the 
Church property which had been confiscated to the 
use of the crown. ‘The crown is too much im- 
poverished to admit of it,’ remonstrated her minis- 
ters. ‘I would rather lose ten crowns,’ replied the 
high-minded queen, ‘than place my soul in peril.’ 

** Yet it cannot be denied that Mary had inhe- 
rited, in full measure, some of the sterner qualities 
of her father, and that she was wanting in that 
sympathy for human suffering which is so graceful 
ina woman. After a rebellion, the reprisals were 
terrible. London was converted into a charnel- 
house ; and the squares and principal streets were 
garnished with the unsightly trophies of the heads 
and limbs of numerous victims who had fallen by 
the hand of the executioner. This was in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the age. But the execution 
of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey—the young, 
the beautiful, and the good—leaves a blot on the 
fame of Mary, which finds no parallel but in the 
treatment of the ill-fated queen of Scots by Eliza- 
beth. 
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‘Mary's treatment of Elizabeth has formed 
another subject of reproach, though the grounds of 
it are not sufficiently made out ; and, at a‘l events, 
many circumstances may be alleged in extenuation 
of her conduct. She had seen her mother, the 
noble-minded Katherine, exposed to the most cruel in- 
dignities, and compelled to surrender her bed and her 
throne to an artful rival, the mother of Elizabeth. 
She had heard herself declared illegitimate, and her 
right to the succession set aside in favour of her 
younger sister. Even after her intrepid conduct 
had secured to her the crown, she was still haunted 
by the same gloomy apparition. Elizabeth's pre- 
tensions were constantly brought before the public ; 
and Mary might well be alarmed by the disclosure 
of conspiracy after conspiracy, the object of which, 
it was rumoured, was to seat her sister on the 
throne. As she advanced in years, Mary had the 
further mortification of seeing her rival gain on 
those affections of the people which had grown cool 
to her. Was it wonderful that she should regard 
her sister, under these circumstances, with feelings 
of distrust and aversion? That she did so regard 
her is asserted by the Venetian minister ; and it is 
plain that, during the first years of Mary’s reign, 
Elizabeth’s life hung upon a thread. Yet Mary 
had strength of principle sufficient to resist the im- 
portunities of Charles the Fifth and his ambassador, 
to take the life of Elizabeth, as a thing indispensa- 
ble to her own safety and that of Philip. Although 
her sister was shown to be privy, though not 
openly accessory, to the grand rebellion under 
Wyatt, Mary would not constrain the law from its 
course to do her violence. This was something, 
under the existing circumstances, in an age so un- 
scrupulous, After this storm has passed over, 
Mary, whatever restraint she imposed on her real 
feelings, treated Elizabeth, for the most part, with 
a show of kindness, though her name still con- 
tinued to be mingled, whether with or without 
cause, with more than one treasonable plot. Mary’s 
last act—perhaps the only one in which she openly 
resisted the will of her husband—was to refuse to 
compel her sister to accept the hand of Philibert of 
Savoy. Yet this act would have relieved her of 
the presence of her rival; and by it Elizabeth 
would have forfeited her independent possession of 
the crown,—perhaps the possession of it altogether. 
It may be doubted whether Elizabeth, under simi- 
lar circumstances, would have shown the like 
tenderness to the interests of her successor.” 


On the queen’s advisers is thrown the re- 
sponsibility of her public acts, especially in 
spiritual matters, her conduct in which is by 
this extenuated, as wellas by the fact that re- 
ligious persecution was according to the spirit 
of the age, among Protestants as well as Ca- 
tholics. 

A portrait of Philip, from the picture by 
Titian in the Royal Museum of Madrid, forms 
the frontispiece to the first volume. The por- 
traits that illustrate Mr. Prescott’s work, we 
may here observe, are taken from original pic- 
tures, and include Margaret, Regent of the 
Netherlands, Don Carlos, andthe DukeofAlva. 
The story of Alva occupies a prominent place 
in the early portion of the work. But the 
history of the war in the Netherlands, and 
other events in which he bore the most conspi- 
cuous part, are too well known to justify more 
than referring to them in this notice. We 

uote one of the striking passages in which 
Mr. Prescott presents a general view of the 
condition of Europe at the time to which his 
history relates. It is in his narrative of 
Philip’s war with Pope Paul IV.:— 


** The fate of Italy, in the sixteenth century, 
was hard indeed. She had advanced far beyond 
the age in most of the arts which belong to a civi- 
lized community. Her cities, even her smaller 
towns, throughout the country, displayed the evi- 
dences of architectural taste. They were filled 
with stately temples and elegant mansions; the 
squares were ornamented with fountains of elaborate 





workmanship ; the rivers were spanned by arches 
of solid masonry. The private as well as public 
edifices were furnished with costly works of art, of 
which the value was less in the material than in the 
execution. A generation had scarcely passed since 
Michael Angelo and Raphael had produced their 
miracles of sculpture and of painting; and now 
Correggio, Paul Veronese, and Titian were filling 
their country with those immortal productions 
which have been the delight and the despair of 
succeeding ages. Letters kept pace with art. 
The magical strains of Ariosto had scarcely died 
away when a greater bard had arisen in Tasso, to 
take up the tale of Christian chivalry. This ex- 
traordinary combination of elegant art and literary 
culture was the more remarkable, from the contrast 
presented by the condition of the rest of Europe, 
then first rising into the light of a higher civiliza- 
tion. But, with all this intellectual progress, Italy 
was sadly deficient in some qualities found among 
the hardier sons of the north, and which seem in- 
dispensable to a national existence. She could 
boast of her artists, her poets, her politicians ; 
but of few real patriots, few who rested their own 
hopes on the independence of their country. The 
freedom of the old Italian republics had passed 
away. There was scarcely one that had not sur- 
rendered its liberties to a master. The principle 
of union for defence against foreign aggression was 
as little understood as the principle of political 
liberty at home. The states were jealous of one 
another. The cities were jealous of one another, 
and were often torn by factions within themselves. 
Thus their individual strength was alike ineffectual, 
whether for self-government or self-defence. The 
gift of beauty which Italy possessed in so extra- 
ordinary a degree only made her a more tempting 
prize to the spoiler, whom she had not the strength 
or the courage to resist. The Turkish corsair fell 
upon her coasts, plundered her maritime towns, 
and swept off their inhabitants into slavery. The 
Europeans, scarcely less barbarous, crossed the 
Alps, and, striking into the interior, fell upon the 
towns and hamlets that lay sheltered among the 
hills and in the quiet valleys, and converted them 
into heaps of ruins. Ill fares it with the land which, 
in an age of violence, has given itself up to the 
study of the graceful and the beautiful, to the 
neglect of those hardy virtues which can alone 
secure a nation’s independence.” 


From the portion of the work relating to 
the Ottoman Empire we quote one passage, 
in which is presented a striking view of the 
position held by the Turkish Empire in regard 
to southern Europe :— 


“The Turkish nayy, sweeping over the Medi- 
terranean, combined with the corsairs of the Bar- 
bary coast—who, to some extent, owed allegiance 
to the Porte, and made frequent descents on the 
coasts of Italy and Spain, committed worse ravages 
than those of the hurricane. From these ravages 
France only was exempt; for her princes, with an 
unscrupulous policy which caused general scandal 
in Christendom, by an alliance with the Turks, 
protected her territories somewhat at the expense 
of her honour. 

**The northern coast of Africa, at this time, 
was occupied by various races, who, however they 
may have differed in other respects, all united in 
obedience to the Koran. Among them was a large 
infusion of Moors descended from the Arab tribes 
who had once occupied the south of Spain, and 
who, on its reconquest by the Christians, had fled 
that country rather than renounce the religion of 
their fathers. Many even of the Moors then living 
were among the victims of this religious persecu- 
tion; and they looked with longing eyes on the 
beautiful land of their inheritance, and with feel- 
ings of unquenchable hatred on the Spaniards who 
had deprived them of it. 

‘*The African shore was studded with towns— 
some of them, like Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, having 
a large extent of territory adjacent—which owned 
the sway of some Moslem chief, who ruled them 
in sovereign state, or, it might be, acknowledging, 
for the sake of protection, a qualified allegiance to 





the Sultan. These rude chiefs, profiting by their 
maritime position, followed the dreadful trade of 
the corsair. Issuing from their strongholds, they 
fell on the unprotected merchantmen, or descending 
on the opposite coasts of Andalusia and Valencia, 
sacked the villages, and swept off the wretched 
inhabitants into slavery. 

‘*The Castilian government did what it could 
for the protection of its subjects. Fortified posts 
were established along the shores. Watch-towers 
were raised on the heights, to give notice of the 
approach of an enemy. A fleet of galleys, kept 
constantly on duty, rode off the coasts to intercept 
the corsairs. The war was occasionally carried 
into the enemy’s country. Expeditions were fitted 
out to sweep the Barbary shores, or to batter down 
the strongholds of the pirates. Other states, whose 
territories bordered on the Mediterranean, joined 
in these expeditions; among them Tuscany, Rome, 
Naples, Sicily—the two last the dependencies of 
Spain—and above all Genoa, whose hardy seamen 
did good service in these maritime wars. To these 
should be added the knights of St. John, whose 
little island of Malta, with its iron defences, boldly 
bidding defiance to the enemy, was thrown into 
the very jaws, as it were, of the African coast. 
Pledged by their vows to perpetual war with the 
infidel, these brave knights, thus stationed on the 
outposts of Christendom, were the first to sound 
the alarm of invasion, as they were foremost to 
repel it. 

‘*The Mediterranean, in that day, presented a 
very different spectacle from what it shows at 
present—swarming, as it does, with the commerce 
of many a distant land, and its shores glittering 
with towns and villages, that echo to the sounds of 
peaceful and protected industry. Long tracts of 
deserted territory might then be seen on its bor- 
ders, with the blackened ruins of many a hamlet, 
proclaiming too plainly the recent presence of the 
corsair. The condition of the peasantry of the 
south of Spain, in that day, was not unlike that of 
our New England ancestors, whose rural labours 
might, at any time, be broken by the warwhoop of 
the savage, as he burst on the peaceful settlement, 
sweeping off its wretched inmates—those whom he 
did not massacre—to captivity in the wilderness. 
The trader, instead of pushing out to sea, crept 
timidly along the shore, under the protecting wings 
of its fortresses, fearful lest the fierce enemy might 
dart on him unawares, and bear him off to the 
dungeons of Africa. Or, if he ventured out into 
the open deep, it was under a convoy of well- 
armed galleys, or, armed to the teeth himself, pre- 
pared for war. 

‘‘Scarcely a day passed without some conflict 
between Christian and Moslem on the Mediter- 
ranean waters. Not unfrequently, instead of a 
Moor, the command was intrusted to some Chris- 
tian renegade, who, having renounced his country 
and his religion for the roving life of a corsair, 
felt, like most apostates, a keener hatred than even 
its natural enemies for the land he had abjured. 
In these encounters there were often displayed, on 
both sides, such deeds of heroism as, had they been 
performed on a wider theatre of action, would 
have covered the actors with immortal glory. By 
this perpetual warfare a race of hardy and expe- 
rienced seamen was formed, in the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean ; and more than one 
name rose to eminence for nautical science as well 
as valour, with which it would not be easy to find 
a parallel in other quarters of Christendom. Such 
were the Dorias of Genoa—a family to whom the 
ocean seemed their native element ; and whose 
brilliant achievements on its waters, through suc- 
cessive generations, shed an undying lustre on the 
arms of the republic. 

‘The corsair’s life was full of maritime adven- 
ture. Many a tale of tragic interest was told of 
his exploits, and many a sad recital of the suffer- 
ings of the Christian captive, tugging at the oar, 
or pining in the dungeons of Tripoli and Algiers. 
Such tales formed the burden of the popular min- 
strelsy of the period, as well as of more elegant 
literature—the drama and romantic fiction. But 
fact was stranger than fiction. It would have 
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been difficult to exaggerate the number of the 
Christian captives, or the amount of their suffer- 
ings. On the conquest of Tunis by Charles the 
Fifth in 1535, ten thousand of these unhappy per- 
sons, as we are assured, walked forth from its dun- 
geons, and knelt, with tears of gratitude and joy, 
at the feet of their liberator. Charitable associa- 
tions were formed in Spain for the sole purpose of 
raising funds to ransom the Barbary prisoners. 
But the ransom demanded was frequently exorbi- 
tant, and the efforts of these benevolent fraternities 
made but a feeble impression on the whole number 
of captives. 

‘“‘Thus the war between the Cross and the 
Crescent was still carried on along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, when the day of the Crusades 
was past in most of the other quarters of Christen- 
dom. The existence of the Spaniard—as I have 
often had occasion to remark—was one long cru- 
sade; and in the sixteenth century he was still 
doing battle with the infidel, as stoutly as in the 
heroic days of the Cid. The furious contests with 
the petty pirates of Barbary engendered in his bosom 
feelings of even keener hostility than that which 
grew up in his contests with the Arabs, where 
there was no skulking, predatory foe, but army 
was openly arrayed against army, and they fought 
for the sovereignty of the Peninsula. The feeling 
of religious hatred rekindled by the Moors of 
Africa, extended in some degree to the Morisco 
population, who still occupied those territories on 
the southern borders of the monarchy which had 
belonged to their ancestors, the Spanish Arabs. 
This feeling was increased by the suspicion, not 
altogether without foundation, of a secret corre- 
spondence between the Moriscos and their brethren 
on the Barbary coast. These mingled sentiments 
of hatred and suspicion sharpened the sword of 
persecution, and led to most disastrous conse- 
quences, which will be unfolded to the reader.” 


The account of the siege of Malta, and of 
the heroic defence of St. Elmo, forms a pro- 
minent episode in this part of the work. The 
chapters on Don Carlos discuss at great 
length the mysterious incidents which his- 
torians and dramatists have found such fer- 
tile themes. That Don Carlos was insane, 
Isabella innocent, and Philip cruelly indif- 
ferent, if not criminally privy, to their sad 
fate, will be the conclusion of every reader of 
Mr. Prescott’s narrative. 








The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wads- 

worth Longfellow. Bogue. 
‘Tur Song of Hiawatha’ is composed of a 
number of the wild traditions and romantic 
legends of the North American Indians. 
Among many of the tribes, under different 
names, the memory is cherished of a myste- 
rious personage of miraculous birth, who was 
sent among them to clear their forests, rivers, 
and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the 
arts of peace. Among the Ojibways, and the 
tribes on the southern shores of Lake Supe- 
rior, he is known by the name of Hivestha. 
Into this old tradition Mr. Longfellow has 
woven other curious legends, chiefly derived 
from the writings of Mr. Schoolcraft, who 
has done so much to rescue from oblivion the 
legendary lore of the Indians. The form as 
well as the matter of the poem is of the rude 
nature of those primitive Indian eddas, of 
which the poet says,— 


“ Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken,” 


The song is in blank verse, but has a rhythm 
well suited to the subject. Mr. Schoolcraft, 
in his ‘ History of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States,’ gives the Iroquois form of the 
above-mentioned tradition, derived from the 





ersonal narrations of an Onondaga chief. 

he story of Hiawatha is supposed to be 
related by Nawadaha, a singer of the Ojibway 
tribe:— 

“Tn the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley, 

By the pleasant water-courses, 

Dwelt the singer Nawadaha, 

Round about the Indian village 

Spread the meadows and the corn-fields, 
And beyond them stood the forest, 
Stood the groves of singing pine-trees, 
Green in Summer, white in Winter, 
Ever sighing, ever singing. 

“¢ And the pleasant water-courses, 
You could trace them through the valley, 
By the rushing in the Spring-time, 

By the alders in the Summer, 

By the white fog in the Autumn, 
By the black line in the Winter ; 
And beside them dwelt the singer, 
In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

“There he sung of Hiawatha, 
Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and being, 
How he prayed and how he fasted, 
How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
That he might advance his people!’ 

“Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 

Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their eyries ;— 

Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

“Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and childlike 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ;— 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ;— 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

“Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 

For a while to muse, and ponder 

On a half-effaced inscription, 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 

Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter :— 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha!” 


In the legend of the four winds is described 
the father of Hiawatha, Mudjekeewis, or the 
West Wind:— 

“ And the West-Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o’er the prairie, 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Bending low the flowers and grasses, 
Found the beautiful Wenonah, 

Lying there among the lilies, 

Wooed her with his words of sweetness, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 

Till she bore a son in sorrow, 

Bore a son of love and sorrow. 

“Thus was born my Hiawatha, 

Thus was born the child of wonder; 
But the daughter of Nokomis, 
Hiawatha’s gentle mother, 

In her anguish died deserted 

By the West-Wind, false and faithless, 
By the heartless Mudjekeewis.” 


Nokomis brings up the child, and he be- 
came a mighty hunter and warrior. In one of 
his expeditions he saw and loved Minnehaha, 
or Laughing Water, the daughter of an aged 
arrow-maker in the land of the Dacotahs. 
The marriage of Hiawatha forms one of the 





most pleasant parts of the story. In spite of 
the warnings of old Nokomis— 


“ Wed a maiden of your people; 
Go not eastward, go not westward, 
For a stranger, whom we know not! 
Like a fire upon the hearthstone 
Is a neighbour’s homely daughter, 
Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers !” 


He returns to the land of the Dacotahs:— 


“ At the doorway of his wigwam 

Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty, 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes; 

Of the past the old man’s thoughts were, 
And the maiden’s of the future. 

“ He was thinking, as he sat there, 
Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison, 

On the Muskoday, the meadow ; 

Shot the wild goose, flying southward, 
On the wing, the clamorous Wawa; 
Thinking of the great war-parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows, 
Could not fight without his arrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were! 
Now the men were all like women, 
Only used their tongues for weapons! 

“She was thinking of a hunter, 
From another tribe and country, 
Young and tall and very handsome, 
Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father’s arrows, 

Sat and rested in the wigwam, 
Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back as he departed. 

She had heard her father praise him, 
Praise his courage and his wisdom; 
Would he come again for arrows 

To the Falls of Minnehaha? 

On the mat her hands lay idle, 

And her eyes were very dreamy. 

“Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 

And with glowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders, 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them.” 


The wooing of the daughter being success- 
ful, and the consent of the father obtained, 
he takes the bride home:— 


“ Pleasant was the journey homeward! 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease ; 

Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
‘Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love you!’ 
Sang the Opechee, the robin, 
“Happy are you, Laughing Water, 
Having such a noble husband!’ 

“From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saying to them, ‘O my children, 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is checkered shade and sunshine, 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha!’ 

“ From the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendours, 
Whispered to them, ‘O my children, 

Day is restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble ; 

Halfis mine, although I follow; 
tule by patience, Laughing Water!’ 

“Thus it was they journeyed homeward; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight, 
Lrought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 

In the land of handsome women,” 


In the account of the wedding-feast are in- 
troduced notices of many ceremonies and 
usages, amusements and superstitions of the 
Indian tribes. In other cantos are described 
the arts which Hiawatha taught, among which 
is that of picture-writing, the different sym- 
bols being explained: — 

‘In those days said Hiawatha, 
‘Lo! how all things fade and perish! 
From the memory of the old men 
Fade away the great traditions 
The achievements of the warriors, 
The adventures of the hunters, 
All the wisdom of the Medas, 
All the craft of the Wabenos, 
All the marvellous dreams and visions 
Of the Jossakeeds the Prophets! 


| 
| 
| 
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“Great men die and are forgotten, 
Wise men speak; their words of wisdom 
Perish in the ears that hear them, 

Do not reach the generations 

That, as yet unborn, are waiting 

In the great, mysterious darkness 

of the speechless days that shall be!’ é 


“ From his yous he took his colours, 

Took his paints of different colours, 

On the smooth bark of a birch-tree 

Painted many shapes and figures, 

Wonderful and mystic figures, 

And each figure had a meaning 

Each some word or thought suggested. 
” 


* All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto his wondering people, 
And interpreted their meaning, 
And he said: ‘ Behold, your grave- 
Have no mark, no sign, nor symbol. 
Go and paint them all with figures 
Each one with its household symbol, 
With its own ancestral Totem; 

So that those who follow after 
May distinguish them and know them,’ 

“ And they painted on the grave-posts 

Of the graves yet unforgotten, 
Each his own ancestral Totem, 
Each the symbol of his household; 
Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 
Of the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver, 
Each inverted as a token 

That the owner was departed, 

That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes.” 

Some of the legends describing the adven- 
tures and exploits of Hiawatha are very wild 
and indistinct, such as his expedition against 
the magician Megissogwon, who seems a per- 
sonification of the spirit of fever-producing 
fens and marshes. There are here descriptive 
passages of great power:— 

* All night long he sailed upon it, 
Sailed upon that sluggish water, 
Covered with its mould of ages, 

Black with rotting water-rushes, 

Rank with flags of leaves of lilies, 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal, 
Lighted by the epee I moonlight, 
And by will-o’-the wisps illumined, 
Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled, 
In their weary night-encampments. 

“ All the air was white with moonlight, 

All the water black with shadow, 
And around him the Suggema, 

The mosquitos, ig their war-song, 
And the fire-flies, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Waved their torches to mislead him; 
And the bull-frog, the Dahinda, 
Thrust his head into the moonlight, 
Fixed his yellow eyes upon him, 
Sobbed and sank beneath the surface; 
And anon a thousand whistles, 
Answered over all the fen-lands, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Far off on the reedy margin, 
Heralded the hero’s coming.” 

The description of a famine, in which poor 
Minnehaha perished, is terribly real. Hiawa- 
tha goes out to try to get some food in the 
forest:— 

“ All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest, 

Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 

Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 

He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs ; 

When the birds sang in the thickets, 

And the streamlets Lched and glistened, 
And the air was full of fragrance, 

And the lovely Laughing Water 

Said with voice that did not tremble, 

*I will follow you, my husband!’ 

“In the —— with Nokomis, 

With those’gloomy guests, that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha, 

“*Hark!’ she said; ‘I hear a rushing, 

Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 

Calling to me from a distance!’ 

*No, my child!’ said old Nokomis, 
*’Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees |’ 

“*Look!’ she said; ‘I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs!’ 

*No, my child!’ said old Nokomis, 
“Tis the smoke, that waves and beckons!’ 

“* Ah!’ she said, ‘ the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha !’” 


sts 








Deep is the sorrow of the bereaved chief, 
when he finds her dead on his return; and 
after long days of mourning he is still com- 
fortless :— 


“¢Parewell!’ said he, ‘ Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Langning Water! 
All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labour, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body, 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your bat tape I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter !’” 


The last canto of the poem happily brings 
the story from legendary to historical times, 
—pale-faced strangers arriving, and being 
welcomed by the Indians. ‘These are the 
early Christian missionaries. In this part of 
the narrative, Mr. Longfellow uses the account 
given by Father Marquette (‘ Voyages et Dé- 
couvertes,’ section v.) of his reception by the 
Tlinois. Hiawatha, before his death, com- 
mends the strangers to the hospitality of his 
people. His departure takes place in a mys- 
a way, suitable to the mythic story of 

1S 1ie:—— 


“ Forth into the village went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 

Bade farewell to all the young men, 

Spake persuading, spake in this wise: 
“*T am going, O my people, 

On a long and distant journey ; 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come, and will have vanished, 

Ere I come again to see you. 

But my guests I leave behind mé; 

Listen to their words of wisdom, 

Listen to the truth they tell you, 

For the Master of Life has sent them 

From the land of light and morning!’ 

“On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting; 
Ou the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water; 
Whispered to it, ‘ Westward! westward!’ 
And with speed it darted forward. 

“ And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendour, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the — vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

* And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch-canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendour, 

Till it sank into the vapours 

Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

* * * s 

“Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter |” 

The —_~ of the book a reader who is 
disposed to be critical might easily turn into 
burlesque, the uncouthness of the Indian 
names adding to the amusement. <A few 
lines of this kind printed in plain prose will 
show what we mean:— 

** And Nokomis, the old woman, pointing with 
her finger westward, spake these words to Hia- 
watha: ‘Yonder dwells the great Pearl- Feather, 
Megissogwon, the magician, manito of wealth and 
wampum, guarded by his fiery serpents, guarded 
by the black F sr water. You can see his fiery 
serpents, the Kenabeek, the great serpents, coiling, 


playing in the water; you can see the black pitch- 
water stretching far away beyond them, to the 
purple clouds of sunset ! 

‘* He it was who slew my father, by his wicked 
wiles and cunning, when he from the moon de- 
He, 


scended, when he came on earth to seck me. 








the mightiest of magicians, sends the fever from 





























pioneers 
the marshes, sends the pestilential vapours, sends _—and th 
the poisonous exhalations, sends the white fog from the overt 
the fen-lands, sends disease and death among us!” three ye 
But even had the whole book been printed — company 
in this form, the soul of poetry, as in the years sv 
songs of Ossian, would not be hid. Thus,in — competit 
the legend of The Four Winds, Wabun, the * Under 
east wind, is thus poetically described:— Mr. Ros 
‘“‘ Young and beautiful was Wabun; he it was formidak 
who brought the morning, he it was whose silver trade, tl 
arrows chased the dark o’er hill and valley; he it and bray 
was whose cheeks were painted with the brightest plough - 
streaks of crimson, and whose voice awoke the are alre 
village, called the deer, and called the hunter. are mul 
Lonely in the sky was Wabun; though the birds the plac 
sang gaily to him, though the wild-flowers of the soon all 
meadow filled the air with odours for him, though naeah 
the forests and the rivers sang and shouted athis ™ I 
coming, still his heart was sad within him, for he Da! 
was alone in heaven.” ae cell 
Or this passage, in the story of Hiawatha’s = “2° aU 
i 68 ot rand 
childhood :— | devel 
“‘ Many things Nokomis taught him of the stars a fy, 
that shine in heaven; showed him Ishkoodah, the ob | « sorge 
comet, Ishkoodah, with fiery dresses; showed the ~ idee d 
death-dance of the spirits, warriors with their plumes nah 
and war-clubs, flaring far away to northward in : 

é 4 the inlar 
the frosty nights of winter; showed the broad augiien 
white road in heaven, pathway of the ghosts, the briga Fa 
shadows, running straight across the heavens, i tn 
crowded with the ghosts, the shadows.” Augmer 

One more extract we must give, a charming twenty- 
description of an Indian summer evening :— the wh 
“ Heavy with the heat and silence apprent 
Grew the afternoon of Summer; country 
With a drowsy sound the forest ees 
Whispered round the sultry wigwam, 
With a sound of sleep the water Snake c 
Rippled on the beach below it; river SI 
From the corn-fields shrill and ceaseless the dep 
Sang the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena; A 
And the guests oF. iawatha, written 
Weary with the heat of Summer, caution 
Slumbered in the sultry wigwam. the thi 
Slowly o’er the simmering landscape lin 
Fell the evening’s dusk and coolness, es. 
And the long and level sunbeams Bu 
Shot their spears into the forest, all this 
Breaking through its shields of shadow, iis Baie 
Rushed into each secret ambush, x 
Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow; his hor 
Still the guests of Hiawatha it,’ sai 
Slumbered in the silent wigwam.” saying 
In this Indian Edda there is a freshness and and ri 
vigour giving more pleasure to us than ‘ Evan- danger 
geline’ or the ‘ Golden Legend,’ which, with savage 
all their beauties of thought and language, undert 
are too obviously exotic in taste, and too much 
plainly indicate the writer’s imitation of perfec 
Goethe and his German school. ‘ The Song pool 
of Hiawatha’ will not diminish the reputation ed 
of the national laureate of the American ficiou 
republic. Too 1 
sharp 
The Fur-Hunters of the Far West; a Nar- | or? 
rative of Adventures in the Oregon and a 
Rocky Mountains. By Alexander Ross. Sins 
2vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. aeoid 
One of the most curious episodes of the fore, 
history of England in the reign of George Ill, felve 
was the foundation of a colony of vast magni- repo: 
tude in North America, arising out of the heari 
speculative rambles of a few adventurous the } 
nglishmen in searchof fur. Mr. Alexander rush: 
Ross was one of the earliest settlers on the = t 
Oregon River. The last forty-four years of h e 
his life have been spent, he tells us, without pe 
a single day’s intermission in the Indian ter- the 
ritories of North America; and his retirement, at 
in Red River Settlement, Rupert’s Land, is ties 
made honourable by the care and truthful « 
spirit with which the stirring incidents of his the 
long experience are here related. The author wat 
has already ge ge a narrative of his ad- ther 
ventures under the dynasty of the earliest mot 
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|pioneers of civilization,—the Pacific Company, 
;—and the volumes before us commence with 
the overthrow of this band of settlers, after 
three years of vigorous action, by a rival 
company, the North-Western, which in eight 
years succumbed to a still more powerful 
competitor, the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
“ Under so many successive changes,” says 
Mr. Ross, ‘“ the aboriginal tribes, once so 
formidable, are fast melting away; the fur 
trade, the incentive to such great enterprises 
and brave deeds, has almost perished, and the 
plough is fast following the axe. Churches 
are already rising among villages, schools 
are multiplying, the hymn of peace has taken 
the place of the wild song of the savage; and 
soon all traces of the past will be in the 
memorials which the pen has preserved.” 

In a narrative so full of incident and dan- 
gerous adventure, it is not possible to follow 
the author in detail; a specimen or two taken 
t random, illustrative of his intercourse with 
1e natives, must suffice:— 

“After performing the annual trip to Fort 
orge, the brigade, on its return to the interior, 
whed this place on the 15th of May: nearly a 
month earlier than usual. As soon, therefore, as 
the inlanders took their departure, I set about for- 
warding the Snake supplies. Accompanying the 
brigade was a small party of fifteen men, intended 
for the Snakes, to strengthen M ‘Kenzie’s party. 
Augmenting this small party to the number of 
twenty-six from my own establishment, I placed 
the whole under the charge of a Mr. Kittson, an 
apprentice-clerk from Canada; a novice in the 
country, but a smart fellow. With all possible 
haste Mr. Kittson and his men set off with the 
Snake outfit to meet M ‘Kenzie and his party at the 
river Skam-naugh, according toappointment. On 
the departure of the party, I handed Mr. Kittson 
written instructions, as he was a new hand, and 
cautioned him in every possible manner, against 
the thieving propensities of the natives along the 
nes. 

‘But Kittson, full of confidence and life, thought 
all this caution unnecessary, and swore that ‘all 
the Indians on the Continent would neither steal 
his horses nor anything else.’ ‘I am glad to hear 
it,’ saidI, ‘Ob! I defy them,’ said he; and 
saying so, we shook hands and parted. The task 
and responsibility of venturing into a new and 
dangerous part of the country, among hostile 
savages, with loads of property, was a perilous 
undertaking for the most experienced person; 
much more so was it for a person like Kittson, a 
perfect stranger, and who had never received a 
charge of the kind before. Yet all went on well 
until the party had got to the territories of the 
Snakes—a ground which is ever exceedingly sus- 
Picious, as lying between two contending nations. 
Too much care could not be taken in keeping a 
sharp look-out, none knowing when, or from which 
side, the danger might first show itself. 

“Seeing no traces of Indians, Mr. Kittson 
allowed himself to be influenced by the opinion of 
his men, ever ready to despise danger in order to 
avoid watching at night. The whole party, there- 
fore, in full confidence and security, laid them- 
selves down one night to enjoy the comforts of 
repose. In the darkness of the night, however, 
hearing neighing and a noise among the horses, 
the party started up, half asleep, half awake, and 
rushing to where they had been feeding, discovered 
the thieves in the act of unhobbling them ; but in 
the darkness the villains got off, and in their re- 
treat succeeded in carrying off twelve horses. The 
evil was now beyond remedy ; though not fatal to 
the expedition, as there still remained enough to 

carry the property ; but the men, as a just punish- 
ment for their negligence, had to trudge on foot. 

“From the encampment of the stolen horses 
the party advanced, taking the utmost care to 
watch every night. One day, however, they found 
themselves in a beautiful open valley, skirted by 
mountains, and not seeing any natives—for these 





sly marauders are never to be seen—and as their 
horses were fagged, they were willing to let them 
graze for a few hours at large in the meadow, 
around their little camp. The party being fatigued, 
particularly those on foot, very inconsiderately 
laid themselves down, and in a few minutes they 
were overpowered with that heavy sleep which 
their wearied travelling so much demanded. They 
had not been long in this state, before a noise of 
‘Hoo, hoo! hoo, hoo!’ sounding in their ears, 
awoke them, when they found their horses were all 


one. 

“Three of that banditti who at all seasons of 

the year infest the skirts of the frontiers on the 
Snake side, had been, as they always are, watching 
from the adjacent hills the movements of passen- 
gers; they had crawled and concealed themselves 
mong the long grass, until they reached the 
horses, then laying hold of one each, they mounted, 
and driving the others before them, were beyond 
our people’s reach before they could get their eyes 
well open ! 
‘*No words can depict the anxiety of our little 
band, with much property on their hands, in an 
enemy’s country, destitute of provisions, and de- 
prived of hope itself! Two days and nights passed, 
and they had come to no decision; but on the 
third day, about noon, while they were pondering 
on the step they were next to take, a cloud of dust 
was seen approaching from afar. Concluding that 
the party must be enemies, they made a hasty 
breastwork with their goods, and, with their arms 
in their hands, waited their arrival in a state of 
anxious forebodings; what must have been their 
joy on seeing a party of our own hunters appear, 
driving before them thevery horses which had been 
the cause of their unhappiness.” 


As an example of fur-traffic, the following 
account of a deal with the Snake Indians is 
interesting: — 


‘*The peace was no sooner concluded than a 
brisk trade in furs commenced. In their traffic 
the most indifferent spectator could not but stare 
to see the Indians, chiefly War-are-ree-kas and 
Ban-at-tees, bringing large garments of four or five 
large beaver skins each, such as they use during 
winter for warmth, and selling them for a knife or 
an awl; and other articles of the fur kind in pro- 
portion. It was so with the Columbia Indians in 
our first years ; but they soon learned the mystery 
of trade, and their own interest. So will the Snakes, 
for they are not deficient in acuteness. Horses were 
purchased for an axe each ; and country provisions, 
such as dried buffalo, was cheap. Our people 
might have loaded a seventy-four gun ship with 
provisions, bought with buttons and rings. 

“It was truly characteristic of Indian trading 
to see these people dispose of articles of real value 
so cheaply, while other articles of comparatively 
no value at all, at least in the estimation of the 
whites, were esteemed highly by them. Whenany 
of our people, through mere curiosity, wished to 
purchase an Indian head-dress composed of feathers, 
or a necklace of bears’ claws, or a little red earth 
or ochre out of any of their mystical medicine bags, 
-the price was enormous ; but a beaver skin, worth 
twenty-five shillings in the English market, might 
have been purchased for a brass finger-ring scarcely 
worth a farthing ; while a dozen of the same rings 
was refused for a necklace of birds’ claws, not 
worth half-a-farthing. Beaver, or any kind of fur, 
was of little or no value among these Indians ; 
they never having any traders for such articles 
among them. Nor could they conceive what our 
people wanted with their old garments. ‘ Have 
not the whites,’ asked a chief one day, smiling, 
‘much better garments than ours?’ Such gar- 
ments, however, were not numerous, and were 
only used by the poorer sort. The Shirry-dikas 
were all clothed in buffalo robes and dressed deer- 
skin ; but no sooner had one and all of them seen 
European articles than they promised to turn 
beaver hunters: this disposition was of course 
encouraged by our people. Axes, knives, ammu- 
nition, beads, buttons, and rings, were the articles 








knife sold for as much as a blanket ; and an ounce 
of vermilion was of more value than a yard of fine 
cloth. With the exception of guns, which they 
might have got from other Indians, they had 
scarcely an article among them to show that they 
had ever mixed with civilised man; although it is 
well known that they had of late years occasionally 
seen the whites. 

“Trade was no sooner over, than Ama-qui-em 
mounted one of his horses and rode round and 
round the camp—which of itself was almost the 
work of a day—now and then making a halt to 
harangue the Indians respecting the peace, and 
their behaviour towards the whites, and telling 
them to prepare for raising camp. Three days 
successively this duty was performed by the chief, 
and in the morning of the fourth all the Shirry- 
dikas decamped in a body, and returned in the 
direction whence they had come. Although these 
people were very peaceable and orderly, yet our 
friends got heartily tired of the crowd, and were 
no less anxious than pleased to see them move off. 
The War-are-ree-kas and Ban-at-tees remained be- 
hind, and were very annoying ; they soon assumed 
a haughty tone, and even the Ban-at-tees began 
the hold up their heads and speak after the Shirry- 
dikas had left. In short, our friends often wished 
the Shirry-dikas back again., At the end of a 
couple of weeks more, however, all the rest went 
off; but not without stealing three of the hunters’ 
best horses and some beaver-traps. So much for the 
peace! but the loss was less felt than the annoy- 
ance of the thieves who had stolen them; of whom 
our people were glad to get clear.” 

The narrative, which is crowded from be- 
ginning to end with incidents similar to the 
foregoing, concludes with Mr. Ross’s first day 
on the Red River, and the author announces 
for publication a ‘ History’ of that settlement, 
in continuation of his remarkable adventures. 








The Phasis of Matter, being an Outline of the 
Discoveries and Applications of Modern 
Chemistry. By T. Lindley Kemp, M.D. 
2 vols. | pone and Co. 

Tue Phases, not ‘ Phasis, of Matter’ ought 

to have been the title of Dr. Kemp’s book, 

the scope of which is very well indicated by 
the appropriate motto from Ovid :— 

Omnia mutantur; nihil interit, Errat et illine 

Hue venit, hinc illine.” 

Except in giving prominence to this truth by 
ingenious examples and striking illustrations, 
the work does not differ from ordinary 
manuals of elementary chemistry. It pre- 
sents a concise and well-arranged summary 
of the discoveries and researches of thescience, 
with its applications to the arts. The work 
is divided into five books; the first of which 
treats of the properties of the elementary 
bodies; the second, of the chemical nature 
of the compounds composing the minerals and 
rocks of the globe, or the chemistry of geo- 
logy ; and the third, of the structures of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies that are only just 
dead, or what is commonly termed organic 
chemistry ; the fourth treats of the changes in 
organic bodies while under the influence of 
the vital powers, and immediately before dis- 
solution; and the last book gives some 
account of the application of chemistry to the 
arts. Of late years the boundaries of che- 
mical science have been greatly enlarged, as 
well as its facts sraltigiio’ and its operations 
better understood :— 

“‘The progress of chemistry during this last 
half century has been amazing, and the beneficial 
effects that this science has had, and promises even 
more to have, upon human comfort are very great. 
One of the discoveries that stands prominent in this 
respect, was begun about the close of last century 
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ssentially contained a quantity of different kinds 


of mineral matter, which must, of course, have 
been obtained from the soil. This discovery of 
Saussure was not, however, attended to. About 
thirty years ago, Mr. Grisenthwaite announced 
that vegetables essentially contained in their struc- 
tures mineral matters, varying in kind and amount 
in the different species of plants. He, too, failed in 
exciling attention. Then Liebig preceived this 
truth ; and owing partly to his fame as a chemist, 
partly to the energy of his character, and partly 
owing to his happy knack of creating enthusiastic 
pupils and followers, it was at once received by 
the scientific world, and the doctrine of the Phasis 
of Matter, from earth to plant, from plant to ani- 
mal, from animal to earth, and so on continually, 
is now an unquestioned one. 

‘*Some, indeed, of the elements contained in the 
crust of the globe, do not form constituent parts 
of animal and vegetable structures; but they, 
too, as will be seen in the following pages, tend to 
change their relations and combinations with one 
another. 

“Thus the word chemistry, as the science has 
progressed, has gradually enlarged its meaning. 
At first it simply meant the little knowledge that 
was possessed regarding gold, silver, &c. And 
when other metals were better known, the main 
aim of chemistry or alchemy was ‘to attempt to 
transmute the inferior metals into gold, and to 
discover an imaginary powder of life. Even a 
few years ago, its province was confined to deter- 
mining the elements and discovering the laws of 
combination and the compounds that they formed 
in the inorganic world. But since the publication 
of Liebig’s doctrines, chemistry likewise describes 
the combination that the elements form in living 
structures, and the various and rapidly succeeding 
changes that take place in them. Indeed, the 
existence of what is now understood by chemistry, 
depends upon the ascertained fact that the bodies 
composing this world consist of a variety of elements 
which, by continually changing their combination, 
constitute all the substances cognisable to our 
senses, living or dead. Properly speaking, to this 
new science a new name should be given; for the 
laws of combination that prevail amongst the ele- 
ments in the inorganic world (7.e. the laws of the 
old chemistry), cease the moment these same ele- 
ments enter a living structure, and other ones take 
their place. But if this distinction be carefully 
remembered, and always be clearly kept in view, 
no inconvenience arises from including under 
chemistry what more correctly belongs to physio- 
logy.” 

The objects of chemistry, under this en- 
larged definition, are described as being, first, 
to ascertain what are the elements composing 
the structure of the earth, and the objects on 
and around it; secondly, to determine what 
are the forces that cause them to combine, 
and what the laws are that rule over their 
unions and separations ; and lastly, to describe 
the various properties and peculiarities of the 
compounds thus formed. The parts of Dr. 
Kemp’s book, as we have already stated, by 
which it is most distinguished from ordinary 
works on chemistry, are those which relate 
to the ee of the elementary molecules, 
whether under physical or vital forces. What 
may be termed the dynamics of chemistry are 
explained and illustrated in a very interesting 
manner, especially those connected with the 
changes in organic bodies. One chapter is 
devoted to the causes and results of disease 
and death. Another relates to the putrefac- 
tion of dead animal matter, in which the chief 
phenomena of the process are described, and 
reflections are suggested :— 


** Animal putrefaction essentially consists in the 
nitrogen of the albuminous proximate principles 
leaving its alliances and combining with hydrogen 
to form ammonia ; in carbon and hydrogen uniting 

. to form carburetted hydrogen; and sulphur and 





hydrogen to form sulphuretted hydrogen. It is 
the last-mentioned substance that communicates 
the greater part of the offensive smell of putrefying 
bodies. A portion of the sulphur and phosphorus, 
if not oxidated before now, becomes sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids, and form, with the lime, potassa, 
&ec., salts. Lastly, the water, that constitutes 
so large a bulk of animal textures, trickles away ; 
and what with the loss of it, and of the gases that 
have passed off into the air, the bulk of that which 
is left behind, when the process of putrefaction has 
ceased, bears a very small proportion to the origi- 
nal bulk of the body before putrefaction began ; 
and this, notwithstanding that during the changes 
a considerable quantity of oxygen is taken from 
the air to take its share in the composition of the 
new compounds that are forming. 

‘Beside the thorough departure of life, certain 
conditions are indispensable to the process of 
putrefaction ; water must be present in order to 
give the necessary mobility. Thus, if an animal sub- 
stance be accidentally or artificially deprived of its 
water, no putrefaction takes place. For instance, 
the bodies of those who have perished in the Ara- 
bian desert are found, years after, very dry, but 
quite fresh. In the same manner, if meat be de- 
prived of its water, either by very rapid drying, or 
by extracting the water from it by means of salt, 
the process of putrefaction is averted. If we freeze 
flesh also, by rendering the water solid, we avert 
putrefaction. Then, oxygen must be present, and 
meat can be kept fresh an indefinite time if her- 
metically sealed in tin cases from which the air has 
been expelled. 

‘Just as putrefaction is beginning, and before 
any fetid gas is exhaled, a something, the chemical 
nature of which is quite unknown, is occasionally 
generated, which possesses very poisonous proper- 
ties. 

‘* When the conditions favourable to putrefaction 
are fully present, the process goes on very rapidly, 
and the body of even a large animul speedily loses 
allits appearances and structures, and the elements 
that composed it return to that world of inorganic 
chemistry from whence they originally came, des- 
tined probably very soon to form another living 
being. 

‘*So it is, that as we all sprang either from pu- 
trefaction, or from dead matter that has never 
before been vitalized, so, in like manner, must all 
our frames return through the ordeal of putrefac- 
tion to the dead world. The muscle of the strong 
man, the bloom of beauty, the brain of the philo- 
sopher, must once more rot, as doubtless they have 
often rotted before, and are destined, in the con- 
tinual phasis and circulation of matter, to rot again. 
The hand that writes this sentence, nay, the very 
brain that conceives the thought that the hand is 
marking down, was once earth such as that 
we all trample on, and soon will be earth again, 
and, perhaps, ere even the writer's name has ceased 
to be mentioned by those with whom he holds fami- 
liar intercourse, will be transformed into the cypress 
of the cemetery, or the daisies of the country- 
churchyard. Nay, also the matter of that eye 
that reads this saying, and of that brain that re- 
ceives that saying, and is perhaps startled at it, a 
little while ago was allied to the elements of inor- 
ganic matter; and the time cannot be very distant 
ere some have to mourn over those terrible words 
read over it, of ‘dust to dust and ashes to ashes.’ 
The very tear of affection was once water anda 
little rock-salt, and after a little time it will be 
water and rock-salt once more. The ‘ Phasis of 
Matter’ is no idle dream; nor are its operations, 
although they take in even the minutest of things 
on a small scale. On the contrary, its truth is un- 
questionable, and its magnitude almost incompre- 
hensible. 

**But there is nothing terrible in the doctrine, 
but the reverse. What is it to us as individuals 
what the matter of our frames was ten years ago, 
or may be ten years hence? Matter is the organ 
of thought, but it is not thought ; it is the medium 
of uniting our temporary physical identities with 
our souls, but it is not our souls. Ten years ago 
the hand that pens this sentence did not con- 








tain a single atom of matter that it now con-.| 


tains, and yet ten years ago it was my hand. Ten 
years ago my brain knew and believed those lead- 
ing principles that are so feebly expounded in this 
volume; but in that interval the matter of the 
brain has changed. Not a fibre that vibrated in 
it then vibrates now, and yet my mind is filled with 
the same conceptions and the same conclusions. 
Why a thinking and a spiritual being like man is 
temporarily mixed up with matter we know not, any 
more than we can understand the connexion; but 
we know even with more certainty than that there 
is matter, that there is mind; and we farther 
know that by culture mind may be refined, that 
knowledge may be accumulated, and that out of 
increased knowledge comes increased hope.” 


In the part of the work pertaining to the 
application of chemistry to the arts, a selection 
is made of some of the processes most directly 
bearing on the occupations and requirements 
of man. Rural economy, artificial warming 
and illumination, malting, brewing and dis- 
tilling, metallurgy, dyeing and bleaching, 
manufactures ad glass, pottery, of soap, 
leather, sugar, and other common articles of 
use and commerce, culinary art, and medi- 
cine, are the chief heads under which the 
sketches of the practical applications of che- 
mistry are grouped. The work is illustrated 
by numerous woodcuts and diagrams. For 

opular information in this department of 

haveeiiae, as well as for a knowledge of 
scientific facts, the general reader will find 
Dr. Kemp’s work an excellent manual. 








The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. Anew 

Edition. Vols. I.and 1I. Murray. 
Noctes Ambrosiane. By Professor Wilson. 

Vol. II. Blackwood. 

Trrsz volumes bring forcibly before us 
many literary recollections of former years. 
The second volume of the splendid library 
edition of ‘The Poetical Works of Lord 
Byron’ recals the remembrance of his early 
days of poetic fame and domestic sorrow. 
There are not a few pieces which we should 
have been glad to forget. Tl@#Ode to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, in the forefront of the volume, 
in which the poet reproaches the fallen chief 
for not destroying himself, like a ruined 

amester, is anything but pleasant ; and since 
Str. Murray has published it with notes, we 
wish he could have found room for Lord 
Byron’s remarks in his Journal of the follow- 
ing year, when the return from Elba made 
Napoleon again the terror and admiration of 
Europe, and delighted even his lordship with 
his “ brilliant renovation.” The domestic 
poems are unspeakably painful, and if any- 
thing of Byron’s is to be suppressed, we could 
have wished to miss some of them; certainly 
not, however, the verses to his sister. Curi- 
ously enough in the volume of the ‘ Noctes 
of Professor Wilson now published, the same 
unhappy subject is discussed with great ten- 
derness. il 

‘We quote some passages which will be read 
with interest. in connexion with both of the 
works at the head of this notice. A note 18 
appended to the Domestic Pieces in Byron's 

oems, in which Mr. Lockhart apologises for 
his making his conjugal grievances a topic of 
public discussion :— 

‘Lord Byron had at least this much to say for 
himself, that he was not the first to make his 
domestic differences a topic of public discussion. 
On the contrary, he saw himself, ere any fact but 
the one undisguised and tangible one was or could 
be known, held up everywhere, and by every art 
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xnsitive : he was wounded at once by a thousand 
arrows ; and all this with the most perfect and 
indignant knowledge, that of all who were assail- 
ing him not one knew anything of the real merits 
of the case. Did he right, then, in publishing 
those squibs and tirades? No, certainly: it would 
have been nobler, better, wiser far, to have utterly 
scorned the assaults of such enemies, and taken no 
notice, of any kind, of them. But, because this 
young, hot-blooded, proud, patrician poet did not, 
amidst the exacerbation of feelings which he could 
not control, act in precisely the most dignified 
and wisest of all possible manners of action, —are 
we entitled, is the world at large entitled, to issue 
a broad sentence of vituperative condemnation ? 
Do we know all that he had suffered?—have we 
imagination enough to comprehend what he suf- 
fered under circumstances such as these ?—have 
we been tried in similar circumstances, whether we 
could feel the wound unflinchingly, and keep the 
weapon quiescent in the hand that trembled with 
allthe excitements of insulted privacy, honour, and 
faith? * * * To our view of the matter, Lord 
Byron, treated as he had been, tempted as he 
had been, and tortured and insulted as he was 
| at the moment, did no more forfeit his character 
.\by writing what he did write upon that un- 
‘happy occasion, than another man, under cir- 
cumstances of the same nature, would have 
done, by telling something of his mind about 
it to an intimate friend across the fire. The public 
had forced him into the habits of familiarity, and 
they received his confidence with nothing but 
anger and scorn.” 


Compare with this the dialogues in the 
‘Noctes,’ written in 1830, when Moore’s 
‘ Life’ was published:— 

‘North. That Byron behaved badly—very badly 
—to his wife, I believe, as firmly and as readily as 
Mr. Campbell does, on the word of that unfortu- 
nate, but I hope not unhappy lady. 

— She canna be unhappy—for she’s 





good. 

“North. But I think Lady Byron ought not to 
have printed that Narrative. Death abrogates not 
the rights of a husband to his wife's silence, when 
speech is fatal—as in this case it seems to be—to 
his character as a man. Has she not flung suspi- 
tion over his bones interred,—that they are the 
bones of a—monster ? 

“Shepherd. I haena seen, and never wish to 
see, her Remarks ; but may she enjoy peace! 

“North. If Byron’s sins or crimes—for we are 
driven to use terrible terms—were unendurable 
and unforgiveable—as if against the Holy Ghost 
—ought the wheel, the rack, or the stake, to have 
extorted that confession from his widow’s breast ? 

“Shepherd. Pain micht hae chirted it out o’ her 
tender frame. 

“North. But there was no such pain here, 
James; the declaration was voluntary—and it was 
calm. Self-collected, and gathering up all her 
feulties and feelings into unshrinking strength, 
the denounced before all the world, and throughout 
il space and all time—for his name can never die 
her husband as excommunicated by his vices 
fom woman’s bosom! * * * 

“ North. Lord Byron sinned—Lady Byron suf- 

But has her conduct, on its own showing, 
been in all respects defensible ?—without a flaw ? 
(rant that it was—still think how it must have 
appeared to Byron, whatever was his guilt. She 
thought him mad—and behaved to him, during his 
supposed insanity, advisedly, and from pity and 
fear of his disease, with apparent affection. ‘My 
dear Duck !’ How was it possible for him to com- 
prehend the sudden cessation of all such endearing 
‘pithets—and to believe that they were all decep- 
tive—delusive—false— hollow —a mere medical 
Prescription? The shock must have been hideous 
toaman of such violent passions—to any guilty 
man. No wonder he raged—and stormed, —won- 
der rather that he became not mad—or more madly 
Wicked. Yet very soon after that blow—say that 
twas not undeserved—we hear him vindicating 








Lady Byron from some mistaken but not unna- 
tural notions of Mr. Moore, and not merely con- 
fessing his own sins, but earnestly declaring that 
she was a being altogether agreeable, innocent, 
and bright. 

“Shepherd. Puir fallow !—bad as I fear he was 
—thae words will aye come across the memory 0’ 
every Christian man or woman, when Christianity 
tells them at the same time to abhor and take 
warning by his vices.” 

Further particulars as to the supposed in- 
sanity of Byron are given ina note to the 
‘ Noctes,’ in referring to Lady Byron’s letter 
to Moore, the editor concluding the discussion 
with this remark :— 

‘* Altogether it is a dark and miserable business ; 
only this may be said, that neither right feeling, 
nor right reason, nor the respect due to exalted 
genius, will ever permit us to believe—without 
much stronger evidence than we have yet obtained 
—that the offences of the noble poet, bad as they 
may have been, were so utterly inexpiable as his 
lady and her learned adviser chose to consider 
them.” 

In the story of Lord Byron deepest interest 
will always be felt, and it is well, therefore, 
that the amplest materials should beathand for 
successive generations of readers to form their 
judgment, even on points not in themselves 
agreeable to remember. On this account we 
are pleased to see the subject fully presented 
in the ‘ Noctes.’ But there are other topics 
on which Professor Ferrier has not shown 
equal judgment. When professedly giving 
only a selection from the original papers, it 
would have been wise to have suppressed 
Wilson’s violent abuse of Macaulay, one of 
whose earliest critical efforts had justly roused 
Christopher’s wrath. It sounds strange now 
to veal Wilson’s prophecy that Macaulay 
“ would remain only ‘a clever lad’ all his 
days, and look back on no greater achieve- 
ment than having abused Mr. Soothey in the 
Embro’ Review.” ‘This is the Shepherd’s 
remark, to which the Opium-eater adds, that 
“ Mr. Southey is beyond all doubt one of the 
most illustrious, just as Mr. Macaulay is one 
of the most obscure, men of the age.” In- 
stead of republishing many pages in this 
strain, Professor Ferrier ought to have fol- 
lowed Mr. Macaulay’s judicious and dignified 
conduct, who, in republishing the article on 
Southey in his ‘ Collected Essays,’ suppresses 
a passage which Wilson had censured, with 
this explanatory note, —‘ A passage (that 
namely which is here animadverted on), in 
which some expressions used by Mr. Southey 
were misrepresented, certainly without any 
unfair intention, has been here omitted.” 

Professor Ferrier adds in a footnote: — 


“Tn justice also to Professor Wilson, I must be 
permitted to state that he lived to alter very ma- 
terially his estimate of Mr. Macaulay, as expressed 
in this and a subsequent ‘ Noctes.’ His last public 
act—performed, too, at a time when his feeble 
health made such an act a sore tax upon his 
strength—was to record his vote in favour of the 
eloquent historian in 1852, when he was returned 
to Parliament as member for the city of Edinburgh. 
This tribute of respect was accepted by Mr. Ma- 
caulay—so I have been given to understand—in 
the same cordial spirit in which it was tendered.” 


This is very honourable to all concerned, 
but it would have been more judicious in the 
editor to have suppressed some pages of the 
text, leaving enough only to make a peg for 
the footnote. 

There are some good disquisitions on morals 
and politics, literature and criticism, in this 
second volume of the ‘ Noctes,’ but we fear 


the incurable defects of the Scottish dialect, 
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and the local and temporary nature of man 
of the topics discussed, will tend to limit 
its popularity in England. 











NOTICES. 


The Natural History of the Tineina. Vol. I. By 
H. T. Stainton, assisted by Professor Zeller and 
J. W. Douglas. Van Voorst. 

Amonc the curiosities of literature published during 
the present century, this elaborate contribution to 
the natural history of insects will hold a distin- 
guished place. The ‘Tineina’ are a group of mi- 
croscopic moths, numerous in species, extremely 
elegant in form and colouring, yet so minute in 
size that entomologists have scarcely known till 
lately of their existence. Our knowledge of them 
is mainly due to Mr. H. T. Stainton, who for some 
years past has made the observation of their habits 
and transformations and specific characteristics his 
peculiar study, and has now resolved to publish 
his labours to the world on a scale of completeness 
and extended detail not hitherto reached by natu- 
ralists on any subject. Mr. Stainton is a sort of 
entomological Paxton. His views of publication 
are truly colossal, and he sets about his work with 
an energy and firmness of purpose that give assur- 
ance of the fulfilment of his design. The volume 
before us, of eight beautifully executed plates, with 
350 pages of letterpress, contains the descriptions 
of only twenty-four species, and it will require 
probably forty such volumes to complete the work. 
The subscription for the first ten volumes, the 
author announces, is closed, and of the subscription 
for the second decade of volumes he promises timely 
notice. He calculates upon publishing a volume 
annually, so that by the commencement of the next 
century, it is possible that even the very tiniest of 
the ‘Tineina’ will all have been critically defined 
and painted. But the principal novelty of the work 
of Messrs. Stainton, Zeller, and Douglas, consists 
in its being printed in parallel columns in four lan- 
guages—English, French, German, and Latin. 
With these polyglot honours, the little night-flyers 
are raised to an importance surpassing far the lot 
of any other insects, and is is to be hoped that Mr. 
Stainton, who sneers with no mean assurance at 
the labours of all preceding entomologists, as em- 
bracing two classes, collectors and observers, whose 
work has been useless to each other, and who have 
hitherto looked each upon his neighbour’s occupa- 
tion with contempt, will live to bring this magnum 
opus, in which these qualities are so happily com- 
bined, to a close. 


Researches on Colowr- Blindness, with a Supplement 
on the danger attending the present system of 
Railway and Marine Colour Signals. By 
George Wilson, M.D. Sutherland and Knox. 

THE phenomena of Colour-blindness are very ably 

and fully treated by Professor Wilson in this 

volume. Under the objectionable name of Dal- 
tonism, derived from the chemical philosopher who 
had this peculiarity of vision, the subject has 
already received the attention of scientific men, 
but it has been reserved to Dr. Wilson to investi- 
gate it more in detail, and to point out some of the 
practical applications to which a knowledge of the 
affection must lead. We quite agree with Dr. Wilson 
that the term colour-blindness, first used by Sir 

David Brewster, is the best that can beadopted. It 

includes all varieties and degrees of the affliction. 

In some cases there is total blindness to colours, 

the distinction of black and white alone being per- 

ceived. More frequently there is inability to dis- 
cern a single colour, such as red, or inability to 
distinguish between two colours, such as red and 
green, all which peculiarities may be conveniently 
designated by the term colour-blindness, while 
easily classed according to the special abnormal 
perceptions. A great number of scientific terms 
have been suggested, such as Dyschrosis, Dyschro- 
matopsis, Parachromatism, Idiopsy, and Chromato- 

Pseudopsis, the last of which is most suitable for 

international use, but in English, scientific as well 

as popular accounts of the phenomena are suffi- 
ciently expressed by colour-blindness. Daltonism 
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was the term given by Prevost of Geneva, in re- 
ferring to the case of Dr. Dalton, as described by 
himself in the Memoirs of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester in 1794. The most 
complete account of the history and literature of 
the subject is found in a paper by Professor Wart- 
mann of Lausanne, of which a translation is given, 
with notes by the English editor, in Taylor's 
Scientific Memoirs for 1846. Dr. Wilson has col- 
lected a great number of new and well authenti- 
cated facts on all branches of the subject. The 
frequency of the affection appears to be far greater 
than had previously been suspected. The experi- 
ence of the well-known oculist of Glasgow, Dr. 
Mackenzie, that in forty thousand cases of eye- 
disease treated by him he had met with only two 
cases of colour-blindness, does not invalidate other 
statements as to its frequency. He may not have 
often directed his inquiries to the point, and pos- 
sibly the physical condition of the eye producing 
this affection renders it less sensitive and liable to 
other complaints. Dr. Wilson estimates, from his 
own observations and inquiries, the per centage of 
colour-blind persons in the community as high as 
one in twenty, and strongly marked cases about 
one in fifty. If this be at all an approximate esti- 
mate, the prevalence of this peculiarity of vision is 
certainly such as to make it an object of interest to 
the whole community. The subject indicated on 
the title-page of Dr. Wilson’s book, the danger of 
mistaking coloured signals at sea or on railways, is 
alone of the utmost importance, and is ably 
discussed in a separate supplement to the work. 
With a colour-blind pilot or railway guard, 
the present system of signals is most dangerous, 
and may have been the cause of some of the unex- 
plained catastrophes that have occurred. 
Miscellanies ; Prose & Verse. By W.M.Thackeray. 
Vol. I. Bradbury and Evans. 
WHEN Fielding published, in 1743, his ‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’ in prose and verse, he applied to them the 
familiar line of Martia],— 
** Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura.” 


Some of his worst, but also some of his best produc. 
tions appeared in these volumes. The poetry was 
very much below the prose, and was lampooned by 
Swiit. But there is surpassing wisdom and wit in 
some of the prose pieces, such as the Essay on 
Conversation, and on the Knowledge of the Cha- 
racters of Men, Thackeray's ‘ Miscellanies’ must 
be spoken of in terms very similar. His poetry, 
consisting chiefly of fugitive pieces exhumed from 





annuals and other cemeteries, is not worthy of his 
name, though it would help an unknown man into 
celebrity. The prose works in this volume are The 
Tremendous Adventures of Major Gahagan, The 
Fatal Boots, Cox’s Diary, and The Book of Snobs; 
the latter one of the richest of Mr. Thackeray’s works 
in truth and variety of character. If Mr. Thackeray 
had the heart to lash moral evils as well as social 
follies he would be the Juvenal of the age. A 
satirist who deals chiefly with the surface of society, 
even with all Mr. Thackeray’s point and humour, 
cannot expect to have the same permanent honour 
as those who describe the deeper principles of 


human nature and life, as they appear in all times 
and countries. 





Archeology and Natural History, by Joseph 
Clarke, Esq., F.S.A.; The History of the Art of 
Pottery in Liverpool, by Joseph Mayer, Esq., 
F.S.A.; On Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, 
by David Baxter, Esq. The volume is illustrated 
with numerous engravings. The Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society, in its literary and scientific as 
well as its archeological section, have made most 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of British 
history and antiquities. 

A welcome addition to the publications of the 
Camden Society is made by John Gough Nicholls, 
F.8.A., in the Znventories of the Wardrobes, Plate, 
Chapel-Stuff, &c., of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of 
Somerset, and of the wardrobe stuff at Baynard’s 
Castle of Katherine Princess Dowager. These 
inventories, with the notes of the learned and 
laborious editor, throw most curious light on the 
domestic history of England in the time of the 
later Tudors. 

In a treatise on Climate, Weather, and Disease, 
by Alfred Haviland (Churchill), a historical sketch 
is given of the opinions of celebrated writers in 
ancient and modern times, on the influence of 
climate and weather in producing disease, a prac- 
tical subject of observation and research, which 
has not received the attention which it deserves. 
Mr. Haviland’s book suggests many important 
topics of inquiry. Modern science has yet added 
little to the facts presented in the Iatro-meteoro- 
logy of Hippocrates. 

A new and cheaper edition is published of Vil- 
lette, by Currer Bell (Smith, Elder, and Co.), in 
one volume. 

Under the title of Conversational French Phrases 
(Theobald), or How to ask a Question and give an 
Answer, by A. Habersak, of St. Peter's Royal 
School, York, a series of short sentences and dia- 
logues, well selected and well arranged, forms a 
manual admirably suited both for direct use and 
for familiarizing with the peculiar idioms of the 
language. A Recommendatory Notice, by Mr. J. 
D. Morell, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, bears 
testimony to the peculiar fitness of the book for 
school use. 

A German Reading Book, on an entirely new 
principle, by Dr. Thos. M. Fischell, of Queen’s 
College, London (Nutt), consists of a story by 
Franz Hoffmann, literally translated, with copious 
grammatical notes, explanations of idioms, and an 
elementary German grammar. Mr. Fischell can 
scarcely claim for his book the merit of being on 
an entirely new principle, but there are especial 
points in his method of presenting the original 
and translation in juxtaposition, which are highly 
to be commended, as affording facility both for 
learning how to render German into English, and 
for retranslating into the original. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams’s (W.) Cherry Stones, 12mo, cloth, 4th edition, 3s. 6d. 

Agamemnon of Eschylus, translated by W. Blew, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Archbold’s (J. F.) Queen’s Bench Practice, 2 vols., cl., £2 8s, 

Barlow’s (G. H.) Practice of Medicine, 12mo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 

Bewick’s Birds, 2 vols. 8vo, bds., reduced, £1 11s, 6d. 

Book and its Story, 12mo, cloth, 8th edition, 4s. 

Bosworth’s King Alfred’s Europe, Africa, &c., 4to, cl., £3 3s, 
4to, cloth, £2 2s. 








SUMMARY. 


THE new edition of jHallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory of England is completed (Murray), the third 
volume containing a complete index to this stan- 
dard work, which is now brought within the reach 
of a larger circle of readers. 

Volume VII. of the Transactions of the Historical 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire (J. H. Parker), 
contains many valuable papers of general as well 
as local interest, among which we may mention 
the following: —On Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 
with a Particular Reference to the Faussett Col- 
lection, by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. ; Cowley 
and the Poets of the Seventeenth Century, by 
David Buxton, Esq.; Notices of British Anti- 
quities, No, 2, Article on Glass, by Edward 
Bevan, Esq.; Remarks on the Connexion of 


Anglo-Saxon and English, 8vo,10s, 
English only, 8vo, cloth, 8s, 
——— Orosius, in English, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

Boy’s Own Book, new edition, square 8vo, bds., 8s. 6d. 
Brewer’s Elementary Atlas of Geography and History, 12s, 6d. 
Budd (J.) on Diseases of the Stomach, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Burke’s Visitation of Seals and Arms, 2nd series, rl. 8vo, £1 1s, 
Cabinet Lawyer, 12mo, cloth, 16th edition, 10s, 6d. 
Cambridge Essays, 1855, 8vo, sewed, 7s, 6d. 

Carey’s Latin Versification, 5th edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
Conversations on Harmony, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

Cruise of the Yacht Maria, 2nd edition, impl. 8vo, cl., £1 1s. 
Deakins’s (R.) Flora of the Colosseum, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Dumas’ Queen’s Necklace, 12mo, bds., 1s, 6d.; cloth, 2s, 
Duration of Evil, post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 

Edwards’s Latin Delectus, 12mo, cloth, 12th edition, 2s. 6d. 
Ettling’s Drawingroom Atlas of Europe, sm. 4to, cl., 6s. 6d. 
Fielding’s (H.) Life, by F. Lawrence, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
Gillan’s (R.) Decalogue, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Goldsmith’s (O.) Life and Times, by Forster, post 8vo, cl., 16s, 
Gray’s Anatomic Mechanism, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Grotius de Veritate, o— Notes, by Middleton, cloth, 6s, 
Grove’s (W. R.) Correlation of Physical Forces, 8vo, cl., 78. 
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Harry’s Picture Colour-Book, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
James’s (J. A.) Jubilee Services, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 
(W. B.) Wine Duties, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Jeanne d’Albret, Life of, by W. Freere, 2 vols. post 8vo., £1 1s, 
Kennard’s (A. S.) Eastern Experiences, post 8vo, cl., 10s, 6d, 
Law’s (Bp.) Memoir, by Rev. W. Blatch, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Longfellow’s (H. W.) Song of Hiawatha, feap. S8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Lush’s Common Law Practice, by J. Stephen, 8vo, cl., £2 2s, 
McBurney’s (J.) Handbook of Ancient History, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
Nelson’s (Lieut.) Lockspeise, post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Ninety Short Sermons, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 8s. 
Noad’s (H. M.) Manual of Electricity, 4th edit., 8vo, cl., 16s, 
Pereira’s Materia Medica, 8vo, cl., Vol. IL, Part 1, £1 1s, 
Pictorial History of England, Vol. I1., royal 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
Pollok’s (Rev. R.) Apocalyptic Regeneration, feap. 8vo, cl., 5s, 
Practical Housewife, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Princetown Theological Essays, royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Reid’s (Rev. W.) Temperance Cyclopedia, small 8vo, cl., 5s, 
Richardson’s Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to, cl., £4 4s.; 8vo, cl., 15s, 
Scottish Psalm and Tune Book, crown 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 
Specimens of the German Poets, with Notes, post 8vo, 9s. 6d, 
Sunday Afternoons in the Nursery, 2nd edit., 16mo, cl., 2s. 6d, 
Swainson’s Examination Questions on the Creed, fap, 8vo, 3sr 
Swartz’s Life, feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Webster’s Dictionary, 4to, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Westwood’s (J. O.) Butterflies, imperial 8vo, cloth, 15s, 
Wickenden’s Adventures before Sebastopol, feap., cl., 3s, 6d, 











MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


A SCHEME has been propounded by Lord Ebring- 
ton, for the advancement of Middle Class Educa- 
tion, to which it is desired to invite public at- 
tention. Country noblemen and gentlemen are 
exhorted to give encouragement to a system of 
county examinations, analogous, after their kind, 
to those of the Universities, supported by a plan of 
county honours and county degrees; and his 
Lordsship offers, by way of a preliminary effort, 
an annual prize of twenty pounds, to be com- 
peted for in the acquirement of general education, 
as distinguished from business training, by the 
sons and relatives of Devonshire farmers. The 
subjects of examination are the English*Language, 
the History and Geography of the British Empire, 
and Practical Mathematics, and the candidates are 
required to furnish certificates of competent scrip- 
tural knowledge. The details of Lord Ebrington’s 
new educational scheme are as follows :— 


‘*(1.) With regard to the candidates for the 
prize, my own idea is that they should be young 
men bond fide engaged in agriculture, the sons or 
relatives of Devonshire farmers (whether freeholders 
or tenants), mainly depending for their incomes 
upon the pursuit of agriculture. 

‘If occasion should arise for a more stringent 
definition in this respect, the 50/. franchise would 
perhaps the more fairly indicate the minimum for 
renting farmers, because it is with their educational 
qualifications for their position as Englishmen of 
the middle class, and for their duties as citizens of 
a free country, that we are here concerned, rather 
than with their technical or professional knowledge 
as persons engaged in the business of farming. 
The standard adopted for tenant-farmers would 
furnish a sufficient basis for determining the limi- 
tations in the cases of freeholders or copyholders. 
It seems unnecessary to fix a maximum ; as the 
committee would practically, I believe, find no dif 
ficulty in deciding whether or not any one offering 
himself as a candidate was or was not, from pre: 
sent position in society, or from past advantages of 
first-rate school or college education, so far above 
the standard of the class I seek to benefit as to be 
an unfair competitor for the others to have to a 
counter. ’ 

“(2,) The object of limiting the age of candidates 
to 18 and 23 inclusive, is simply to insure thet 
having all fairly committed themselves to the put 
suit of agriculture, and being so far removed fro 
boyhood as not to repel from competition thow 
just arrived at manhood, and already entering up! 
the business of life. But as I have announ 
my intention of offering the same prize for thre 
years in succession, those who are yet rather 
young to come forward as candidates, may look t 

doing so hereafter, and begin forthwith to prepa 
themselves accordingly. 

«< (3.) I will refer to my often cited letter to Mr 

Chester for the reasons which lead me to requ! 
from the candidates certificates of competent 








Hall’s (S, T.) The Peak and the Plain, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
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man’s acquirements, on grounds not religious only, 
with reference to a future world, but also purely 
secular, with reference to the world that now is, to 
society as at present constituted in England, to our 
English laws and English institutions. 

**(4.) With regard to the subjects of examina- 
tion, they have this year been limited to three, 
viz., the English Language, the History and Geo- 
graphy of the British Empire, and Practical Ma- 
thematics—some acquaintance with all of which is 
undeniably required by every Englishman of the 
middle class who can be considered educated up to 
the standard of his position. 

‘*(6.) With regard to the points chiefly to be 
aimed at in examining upon these subjects, I have 
conferred with the three gentlemen who have so 
kindly undertaken the laborious duty of conducting 
the examinations, and I am happy to find a general 
concurrence between their views and mine. 

*‘(a.) The knowledge of the English language I 
seek to test and elicit relates not so much to cor- 
rect grammar, though that of course is implied, as 
to some acquaintance with the force and value of 
words, and the power of faithfully representing 
thoughts and things in language; that is, of ex- 
pressing what is meant, so as to convey within a 
reasonable compass neither more nor less than the 
sense intended to be conveyed. Mere grammar, 
the dry bones, so to speak, of the language, cannot 
of itself perform this higher, and, as it were, 
vital function. Indeed, if there must be a defici- 
ency in either one or the other, it had far better be 
in grammar than in expression. 

**(6.) The History and Geography of the British 
Empire may, I think, be well taken together, as 
they happen in the case of our particular country 
to be closely connected with each other. 

“What I should especially seek here in the can- 
didates would be a fair acquaintance with the out- 
line of the history of the empire, of its principal 
events, particularly of its wars and conquests, or 
discoveries, and, in connexion with these, of the 
course of its colonization. To this as of not less 
importance, especially for men engaged in the 
business of raising food for the population, I should 
add a good general idea of the character, products, 
and resources of the United Kingdom, and of those 
numerous colonies and dependencies which together 
make up the British Empire. 

“The consideration of the History and Geo- 
graphy of that mighty Empire in this point of view 
seems to me better calculated to kindle sentiments 
of pure and undivided patriotism in Englishmen, 
than would be the study, to an equal extent, of 
the history of the English people, of the growth 
and development of our social organization and 
political institutions ; because such a study neces- 
sarily brings men into contact with party and con- 
troversial questions still debated at the present 
day. Moreover, the study without which a real 
knowledge of our history viewed in the latter aspect 
is not to be acquired, must be far deeper and more 
systematic, and demands powers of philosophical 
reflection hardly to be attained without longer and 
severer mental training than it is reasonable to pre- 
suppose in the candidates to whom I offer my prize. 

**(c.) With regard to the third subject, viz., 
Practical Mathematics, what ought to be re- 
quired would seem to be a thorough knowledge of 
the earlier rules of arithmetic, and of the first prin- 
ciples of the mechanical powers, of book-keeping, 
and of mensuration. I say of the principles, be- 
cause it is far more important to have a thorough 
understanding of principles than a familiarity with 
those convenient formularies which, though invalu- 
able in the daily business of life, cannot of them- 
selves enable any man to deal with new and unex- 
pected cases ; and, if merely learnt by rote, give 
none of the valuable mental training furnished by 
the process of thoroughly mastering any subject.” 

A committee of five members of the council of 
the Bath and West of England Society for the 
Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, have volunteered to adju- 
dicate on any questions that may arise as to the 
admission of persons proposing to present them- 
selves as candidates, &c.; and Sir Stafford North- 





cote, Bart., M.P., the Rev. Chancellor Martin, and 
R. Dymond, Esq., C. E., have kindly undertaken, 
at Lord Ebrington’s request, to conduct the first 
examination, at Easter next. The experiment is 
well worth a trial, and, if attended with promise, 
will present an admirable example for the guidance 
of men of station and influence in other counties. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Government 
are now fully alive to the importance of employing 
better educated men, and none that are not quali- 
fied to a fixed standard, in all departments of the 
public service. The following memorandum has 
just been published, laying down new rules for the 
admission of junior clerks to the Admiralty 
offices :— 

“ Admiralty, Oct. 25. 

“In accordance with the provisions of Her Majesty’s 
Order in Council on the 21st May, 1855, my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty have been pleased to issue the fol- 
lowing regulations relative to the qualifications of persons 
proposed to be appointed to the junior situations in any of 
Her Majesty’s civil establishments at home :— 

“No person shall be eligible for a nomination as a junior 
clerk who is under 17 or above 25 years of age. An excep- 
tion to this rule may be made in the case of persons tem- 
porarily employed, who may be nominated to the establish- 
ments if under 30 years of age, provided that they were under 
the age of 25 when first temporarily employed. 

“Candidates will be required to produce before the Civil 
Service Commissions—1. A certificate of age. 2. A certificate 
from some medical man to whom they are personally known, 
that they are free from any physical defect or disease which 
would be hkely to interfere with the proper discharge of 
their duties, 3. A certificate of good character. 

“They will then be examined in the following subjects :— 

“T, For the Admiralty, Whitehall:—1. Writing English 
from dictation. 2. English composition, and making a precis 
or digest of papers or correspondence. 3. Arithmetic, in- 
cluding vulgar and decimal fractions. 4, The leading points 
in English history. 5. Geography. 6. Translation from 
French. 7. Translation from Latin, or from a second mo- 
dern language. 

“TI. For the departments of the Surveyor of the Navy, 
Accountant-General, Storekeeper-General, Controller of Vic- 
tualling, Medical Director-General, Director of Engineering 
and Architectural Works, &c.:—1. Writing English from 
dictation. 2. English composition, and making a precis or 
digest of papers or correspondence. 3. Geography. 4. Arith- 
metic, including vulgar and decimal fractions. 5. A know- 
ledge of the principle of book-keeping by double entry. 

“And the candidate must satisfy the Civil Service Com- 
missioners that he has received a liberal education by show- 
ing some proficiency in a subject comprised under one, at 
least, of the following heads:—1. Latin, or a modern lan- 
guage, 2. The leading points of English or modern history, 
3. Algebra, Euclid, or any branch of mathematics or science. 

“TIT, For the dockyards, victualling yards, and naval 
hospitals at home:—l. Writing English from dictation 
legibly, correctly, and quickly. 2. Arithmetic, including 
vulgar and decimal fractions. 3. Book-keeping. 

“No person shall be eligible for a nomination as a junior 
clerk in any of the above establishments who has not re- 
ceived from the Civil Service Commissioners a certificate of 
qualification for such situation. 

“A junior clerk will be nominated for six months on pro- 
bation, and will not be finally appointed to the public service 
unless the head of his department transmits to their Lord- 
ships, at the expiration of that period, a report stating, after 
personal inquiry and investigation, that he has discharged 
his duties with efficiency and regularity, and has been cor- 
rect in his general conduct. 

“Tfany officer, clerk, or other person employed in any of 
the above establishments shall be arrested or imprisoned for 
debt, or shall have given notice of his intention to take the 
benefit of any of the acts for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
all the circumstances of the case shall be, without delay, 
fully reported to the Lords of the Admiralty, who will sus- 
pend him unless very strong cause be shown to the contrary. 

“Tf at the end of twenty-eight days from the date of his 
suspension he be not free from debt, he will be superseded, 

“ By command of their Lordships, 
“THomas Pann.” 


From all this movement we have the comfortable 
assurance that the cause of general education is 
advancing, in spite of the difficulties that still sur- 
round the introduction of a great national and 
compulsory system, which is less consonant with 
English institutions and feelings. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
THE appearance of the principal new works of 
the season has now commenced, and important 
announcements are still made. In addition to 
those recently noticed, Mr. Murray’s list contains 
the concluding volumes of Dean Milman’s ‘ Histo 
of Latin Christianity ; Volume Twelfth of Grote’s 
‘History of Greece,’ bringing the narrative to the 
death of Alexander the Great, and completing the 
work ; a ‘ History of Rome, from the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire,’ by Dr, Liddell, 





Dean of Christ Church ; ‘An Illustrated Hand- 
book of Architecture, with a thousand woodcuts,’ 
by James Ferguson, F.S.A.; ‘Five Years in Da- 
mascus,’ by the Rev. J. L. Porter; ‘Notes of Travel 
in Sinai and Palestine,’ by the Rev. A. P. Stanley, 
M.A., Arnold’s biographer; ‘Caravan Journeys 
in Persia, Affghanistan, and other Eastern Coun- 
tries,’ by T. P. Ferrier, late Colonel of Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique ; ‘A Bird’s-Eye View of India,’ by Sir 
Erskine Perry, late Chief Justice of Bombay ; and 
‘Colonial Constitutions, an Outline of the History 
of British Dependencies,’ by Arthur Mills, Esq. 
A translation is also promised of the ‘ Confidential 
Correspondence of Napoleon Buonaparte with his 
Brother Joseph.’ Of various works new editions 
are preparing, among which we may mention Dr. 
Joseph Hooker’s ‘Himalayan Journals ;’ Lock- 
hart’s ‘Spanish Ballads,’ with illustrations ; Lord 
Broughton’s ‘Albanian Tour in 1809-10 ;’ and a 
reprint of ‘Essays on the French Revolution, 
from the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ by Mr. Wilson 
Croker; the new Rheasy edition of ~‘ Byron’s 
Poems ;’ and the series of standard authors in the 
British Classics. 

Messrs. Longmans’ list of works to be published 
this month, includes the last two volumes of 
‘Thomas Moore’s Memoirs and Correspondence,’ 
edited by Lord John Russell ; an illustrated edition 
of ‘Moore’s Irish Melodies,’ uniform with the 
splendid edition of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ illustrated under 
the superintendence of the late Charles Heath ; 
‘Narrative of the Niger, Tchadda, and Binné Ex- 
ploring Expeditions,’ by T. J. Hutchinson, H.B.M. 
Consul for the Bight of Biafra. 

Messrs. Blackwood and Sons announce a new 
edition of the works of Dr. Thomas M‘Crie, the 
biographer of John Knox, and the historian of the 
Reformation in Spain and Italy, edited by his son, 
to be completed in four volumes: 1, Life of Knox; 
2, Life of Andrew Melville; 3, Reformation in 
Spain and Italy; 4, Sermons and Miscellaneous 
Works. The fifth volume of Alison’s History of 
Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon to the Acces- 
sion of Louis Napoleon, is promised in December. 

In the list of Messrs. John W. Parker and Son, 
the most important new works in preparation are 
‘On Siam and the Siamese,’ bySir John Bowring ; 
‘Don John of Austria, an Episode in the History 
of the Sixteenth Century,’ by William Stirling, 
M.P.; ‘A Campaign with the Russian Army, 
being the Diary of a German Physician attached 
to Prince Menschikoff, during the Crimean Cam- 
paign ;’ and another volume of Mr. Massey’s 
‘History of England during the Reign of 
George ITI.’ 

‘The ‘Last of the Arctic Voyages, during the 
years 1852-54, in H.M.S. Assistance, under Capt. 
Sir Edward Belcher,’ C.B. (Reeve), will be ready 
next week. 

‘Lilliesleaf,’ the new novel by the author of 
‘Margaret Maitland’ (Hurst and Blackett), will be 
ready on the 15th. The ‘ Life of Jeanne D’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre,’ by Miss Freer, has appeared. 

The proposition submitted by the Lord Mayor 
to the citizens of London, on Monday last, of 
adopting a small tax for the establishment of a 
Free Library and Museum, was negatived, in the 
midst of a tumultuous uproar, by a majority of 
about eleven-twelfths of theassembly. It was felt, 
and we must confess our sympathy with the argu- 
ment, that in a time of extreme pressure like the 
present, when the payment of a single rate was 
alleged to be 90,000/. in arrear, and when much of 
that already paid was not collected without the 
painful interference of the law, the people would not 
be justified in taxing themselves for the possession 
of what really ought to be freely provided for them 
by the authorities. The meeting was not, how- 
ever, supported by those who constitute the wealth 
and active intelligence of the City ; and so long as 
the civic constitution remains in its present anti- 
quated and corrupt state, such measures for the 
liberal advancement of knowledge have no chance 
of being listened to. It was attempted to be 
shown by Mr. Alderman Sidney, in colours ‘‘as false 
as dicers’ oaths,” that the Free Libraries of Liver 
pool and Manchester have proved merely idle 
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places of resort for the readers of newspapers and 
novels, and signally failed. The Report just pre- 
sented by the Committee of the Liverpool Free 
Library to the Town Council, says:— 

“The Committee, in presenting their Third Annual Report 
to the Council, have pleasure in being able to record the con- 
tinued progress and increased usefulness of the Museum and 
Libraries. Whatever doubts might have existed in any 
minds as to the propriety or desirableness of the establish- 
ment of such an institution, must have been dissipated by 
the great interest exhibited in the undertaking, and the in- 
creasing desire shown to participate in its benefits by the 
operative classes, for whose benefit the Lending Libraries 
were specially established. 

“They were established about two years since, as an ex- 
periment, with considerable doubts in the minds of many as 
to the successful working out of the problem. During the 
first year considerable caution was observed. The Libraries 
were deposited at the North and South Corporation Schools, 
and were only opened on two evenings in the week each. 
The eagerness evinced, however, by the ——. classes to 
obtain books, and the care generally taken of them, encou- 
raged the Committee to enlarge the sphere of their opera- 


ns. 

“The Libraries were largely used by the working classes 
during the severe weather in January and February last, 
when large numbers of the poor were thrown out of employ- 
ment; as many as 1100 volumes having been received and 
lent in a day. A painter, then out of work, read through the 
eleven volumes of Thiers’ ‘ History of the Consulate and the 
Empire,’ and has since been pursuing a course of reading of 
a highly instructive and useful character. A stonemason, 
similarly circumstanced, stated to the superintendent that 
he felt it a great boon to be able to take a book home to his 
own fireside, Formerly he could not bear being about the 
house when out of work, and must go, to pass the time, to 
the public-house, and have his glass of ale and pipe; now he 
never thought of stirring out when he had a good book to 
read, Another recently stated that his Library rate of a few 
— had saved him many a pound since the opening of the 

ibraries, Indeed, numerous instances of this kind might 
be mentioned, to show the benefits arising from their esta- 
blishment, and the gratitude felt by the people. 

“The Librarian reports that consecutive reading is on the 

increase, Several are now earnestly and steadily pursuing 
courses of study in Chemistry, Botany. and Natural History. 
A working man recently stated to the superintendent that 
he had just chalked out for himself a course of historical 
reading, which would occupy him between three and four 
years. Others are, again, reading all the works they can 
obtain, bearing on the various trades and businesses in which 
they are engaged.” 
Reference was made by the opposing citizens 
to the Guildhall Library, as one of free admission 
already existing ; but it is a farce to suppose that 
an amateur collection of books on heraldry and 
pageantry, bound in emblazoned calf and gilt mo- 
rocco, is what is needed. The people require 
bread, and we offer them a stone. Meanwhile, 
the rate being refused, it is the duty of the civic 
authorities to make existing libraries more avail- 
able to the public. 

In the introductory address by Sir John Macneill, 
G.C.B., at the opening of the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Institution, last Friday, the subject of the 
Education of the Working Classes was presented 
in striking and practical light. Those parts of the 
address bearing on the training of the British sol- 
diers, had additional weight from the speaker’s per- 
sonal observation of their condition last winter in 
the Crimea. ‘‘From the date,” he says, ‘of the 
sailing of that army from England, till I left it, 
in June, not one man had ever been charged with 
a capital offence of any kind. Yet, with all their 
indomitable courage and energy in action, and all 
their fortitude and high moral bearing, most of 
them were in some respects very helpless fellows. 
Few of them could handle a spade or a mattock 
with any dexterity ; fewer still an axe or a saw, a 
hammer or a trowel. Few of them could even 
mend their own clothes tolerably; and fewer 
still could mend their own shoes: they were bad 
cooks, and all, except the old soldiers, bad hands 
even at lighting a fire. In short, they could hardly 
turn their hands to anything except fighting, and 
that, it must be admitted, they can do as hardly 
any other men can.” The necessity’ of training 
not soldiers only, but all classes, in other knowledge 
than school-rooms and books supply, was forcibly 
urged. The reference at the close of the address 
to the war, and to the policy of Russia, comes with 
authority from Sir John Macneill, whose long 
and important diplomatic services in Persia have 
given him a knowledge of Eastern affairs possessed 
by few. ‘The history of Russia, for nearly two 
centuries, is one series of systematic and unprinci- 
pled aggressions upon her weaker neighbours. To 





any careful student of that history, the evidence of 
her designs against Turkey was almost as conclu- 
sive twenty years ago as it is now, when the proof 
is complete ; and the consequences of her success, 
if she were permitted to achieve it, were then as 
obvious. So steady and uninterrupted has been 
her progress in subjugating neighbouring countries 
and adding them to her dominions, that some per- 
sons have regarded it as a fulfilment of a destiny. 
That is the belief which the church that has the 
Czar for its head has long propagated through its 
priesthood, both at home and abroad. It has been 
one of the instruments of her policy. A super- 
stitious notion that she is destined to succeed pa- 
ralyses resistance; for it is hopeless if not impious 
to resist destiny. Every Russian soldier is taught 
to believe, as they have often told me, that God 
has given the whole world to the Russians. The 
belief that the nation is destined to universal do- 
minion is carefully instilled into the whole popu- 
lation, and the government adopts the superstition. 
The knowledge it has now acquired, that the whole 
strength of Russia is not sufficient for the defence 
of her own territories against the forces of the 
Allied Powers, the defeat of her armies which she 
imagined to be invincible, the capture or destruc- 
tion of fortresses which she considered impreg- 
nable, the total loss of one of her fleets, and the 
humiliating decay of the other, with which she had 
hoped to dominate in the Baltic and Black Seas, 
the hopeless insecurity of every town and village on 
her coasts, the continued interruption of her com- 
merce, the progressive waste of her means, and the 
oppressive burdens which are accumulating upon 
all classes of her people, will, it may be hoped, 
before long, convince her that there is another and 
a better destiny in store for her—that her true 
mission is to subdue her own vast deserts, and to 
civilize her own numerous population ; that the in- 
tellect and energy which have hitherto been di- 
rected to the means of overturning other govern- 
ments, will be more advantageously employed in 
improving her own; and that her only wise and 
safe course of foreign policy is to respect the rights 
and liberties of other countries, and the public 
laws of Europe. It is for her to tell us when she 
has arrived at those convictions, and as soon as 
her actions have convinced us of her sincerity, we 
shall rejoice at her success in cultivating the arts 
of peace as truly as we now rejoice at her discom- 
fiture in war.” 

The Architectural Museum was opened for the 
present session on the 15th ultimo, at the rooms, 
Cannon-row, Westminster, with a lecture on ‘ He- 
raldry in its connexion with Architecture,’ by the 
Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A., and on the evening of 
the following Monday a second lecture was deli- 
vered by F. A. Skidmore, Esq., on ‘ Architec- 
tural Metal Work.’ The subjects were treated 
by the lecturers in that strictly practical manner, 
which ought to be a distinguished characteristic of 
all lecturers connected with this institution. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable weather, a numerous 
audience, including ladies, were present on each 
evening. It was announced on each occasion that 
the Rev. C. Boutell would attend on the evenings 
of Wednesdays, to superintend the formation of a 
class for the study of ‘‘ Heraldry in its connexion 
with Architecture,” should any of the students of 
the museum desire to join such aclass. The col- 
lections of casts in this museum have recently 
received numerous additions of the utmost value and 
interest : and the Committee of Management have 
arranged that the museum should be opened on 
the evenings of every Monday and Wednesday, 
from half-past seven till half-past nine o’clock. It 
would add greatly to the practical value of this 
most excellent Institution if it were open for study 
on every evening. 

The new Professors in the University of Edin- 
burgh,—Wilson, Technology; Allman, Natural 
History; Laycock, Practice of Physic,—were for- 
mally inducted on Monday, atthe meeting of the Se- 
natus Academicus ; after which the inaugural address 
of the session was delivered in the chemistry class- 
room, by the Very Rev. Principal Lee. The intro- 
ductory lectures of the new Professors were deli- 





vered on successive days in the same class-room, 
as being the largest place convenient for the pur- 
pose. The long narrow shape of the Library ren- 
ders it unfit for the purpose of public gatherings, 
though we once heard Brougham speak well there, 
and at other times it has been used for public ad- 
dresses. In the new buildings to be erected behind 
the present college quadrangle, although the build- 
ings are chiefly intended for the museum of arts 
and manufactures, might there not be a common 
hall for public meetings ? 

The arrival of Prince Albert at Birmingham, to 
lay the foundation-stone of the Midland Counties 
Mechanics’ Institute, is looked for with great 
interest, and imposing preparations are being made 
for the visit. The Mayor and official personages 
of the neighbouring towns, and some of her 
Majesty’s ministers, and the representatives of 
foreign powers, are expected to be present on the 
occasion. 

The opening meeting of the one hundred and 
second session of the Society of Arts is fixed for 
Wednesday the 21st inst. On this occasion the 
Rev. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., Chairman of Council, will 
deliver an introductory address, and the medals 
awarded in the last session will be presented. The 
papers to be read and discussed at the successive 
meetings prior to the Christmas recess, are,—Mr. 
P. L. Simmonds, ‘On the Gums and Resins of 
Commerce;’ Mr. G. N. Hooper, ‘On the Con- 
struction of Private Carriages in England, and in 
the Carriage Department of the Paris Exhibition ;’ 
Mr. J. Bailey Denton, ‘ On the Progress and Re- 
sults of the Under-Drainage of Land in Great 
Britain ;’ and Mr. J. K. Blackwell, ‘ The Present 
Position of the Iron Industry of Great Britain, 
with reference to other Countries,’ 

The medals and honorary awards to British ex- 
hibitors at the Paris Exposition have been pub- 
lished, but we defer the detailed report till next 
week. Not only distinguished individuals and 
eminent firms, but great corporations, including 
the East India Company and the Geological 
Survey, have received medals. Nottingham, Bel- 
fast, and other towns, and some British Colonies, 
also are in the list of awards. 

Lord John Russell’s lecture, ‘ On the Obstacles 
which have retarded Moral and Political Progress,’ 
is to be given at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday evening. 

M. Lamartine is expected to be present at the 
annual meeting of the Huddersfield Mechanics’ 
Institute this winter. 

At a meeting of the Royal Academy of Arts, on 
Monday, Mr. Calcott Horsley and Mr. George 
Gilbert Scott were elected Associates, and Mr. 
Lumb Stocks Associate Engraver. 

Mr. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., successor of the late 
Edward Forbes in the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy, has been appointed to fill the vacant office of 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the Royal In- 
stitution. 

The Paleontographical Society, which distributes 
among its subscribers a larger quantity of matter 
than any other publishing Society, has issued a 
Report, in which it announces an increase in its 
number of members to 762, and purposes to deliver 
the following works in the ensuing spring for the 
subscriptions of the present year:—‘The Fossil 
Reptilia of Great Britain,’ Part VI., by Professor 
Owen, containing 10 plates ; ‘ Fossil Shells of the 
Chalk Formation,’ Part III., by Mr. Sharpe, con- 
taining 10 Plates; ‘The Mollusca of the Crag,’ 
Part 1V., by Mr. 8. Wood, containing 11 plates, 
and completing that work ; ‘The Fossil Crustacea 
of the London Clay,’ by Professor Bell, containing 
about 10 plates; ‘The Entomostraca of the Ter- 
tiary Formations,’ by Mr. Rupert Jones, contain- 
ing 6 plates ; ‘The Radiaria of the Oolitic Forma- 
tions,” by Dr. Wright, Part I., containing 10 
plates ; ‘The Eocene Mollusca,’ by Mr. F. Ed- 
wards, Part IV., containing 10 plates. 

We recently gave, at considerable length, an 
account of some remarkable discoveries, said to 
have been made by M. Lenormant, at Chapelle St. 
Eloi (Eure), Relying on the reputation of that 


gentleman, we readily gave insertion to his narra- 
tive, considering his name a sufficient guarantee 
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for its accuracy. It turns out, however, that the 
whole story is a tissue of error, misconception, and, 
we are fain to hope, of unintentional misrepresen- 
tation on the part of M. Lenormant, involving very 
serious charges against certain individuals. We 
have read with surprise a report made to the So- 
ciety of Agriculture, Sciences, &c., of the depart- 
ment of the Eure (‘De la découverte d’un prétendu 
Cimetitre Merovingien,’ 8vo, Evreux, 1855), which 
states that it has been ascertained that M. Lenor- 
mant has in reality not seen a single stone of the 
supposed Baptistery in sitw/ that the tiles in- 
scribed with runic characters are gross forgeries, 
and, in a word, that the story of the Merovingian 
Cemetery of Saint Eloi existed only in the imagi- 
nation of its fancied discoverer! After such a de- 
velopment, we can only add our assent to the sen- 
timent expressed in the Report—‘‘ Nous attendons 
toujours que Tillustre Assemblée (the Institut) 
donne officiellement son avis sur une découverte 
qui s’est produite en son sein et sous son patron- 
age !” 

It would appear that the discoveries of Frank 
remains instead of inciting French archeologists to 
prosecute further researches, has been regarded 
with apathy by those whose education best qualify 
them for such a task, while some have revived the 
obsolete absurdity of assigning them to the Gallo- 
Roman period. Among these is a M. Fallue, who, 
in a recent number of the ‘ Revue Archzologique,’ 
not only contends that they are not of the Frank 
period, using many arguments which betray a most 
singular ignorance of the remains of the same period 
brought to light in England, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Flanders, but actually insinuating that the five 
Merovingian coins discovered in the Frank grave 
at Lucy were placed there by the Abbé Cochet 
himself, in order to give confirmation to his theory 
as to the age of these remains! There is something 
so illiberal in this attempt to cast doubt on a fact 
accredited by every well-informed antiquary in 
this country, that we cannot believe it possible 
that M. Fallue will find many of his countrymen 
to participate in so foul an aspersion. Without 
noticing the different points discussed by that 
gentleman in his ungenerous attack, we may be 
allowed to refer him to the thirtieth volume of the 
‘ Archeologia,’ p. 56, where he will find an account 
of the discovery of coins (evidently contemporary 
with those found at Lucy) dug up with a skeleton 
in Kent, by Mr. J. P. Bartlett. 

The stove-plants of the Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick were disposed of this week by auction, 
and realized about 600/. The principal purchaser, 
who gave for asingle plant of Lelia superbeum, 
as much as thirty-five guineas, was Mr. Fairey, 
of Liverpool. The most valuable orchid in the 
Society’s collection was, however, a beautiful moss 
of Phalenopsis amabilis, which flowered more or 
less all the year round. This single plant was pur- 
chased for the Duke of Devonshire for sixty-five 
guineas. 

Some new documents, says our Paris correspon- 
dent, of the philosopher Montaigne have just been 
discovered in the archives of the municipality of 
Bordeaux, of which city he was Mayor. They 
refer merely to local affairs, but as emanating from 
him are of great value. The principal is a petition 
to the Governor of Guienne, dated December, 
1583, praying him to take measures to prevent the 
‘‘poor people’’ of the province from being robbed 
and oppressed by a licentious soldiery. 

The Paris papers announce the death, in an alms- 
house, of J. B. Gouriet, the oldest member of the 
literary fraternity in France, aged 82. At the 
beginning of the century he possessed considerable 
reputation as the author of a Latin poem, of 
several romances in the Anne Radcliffe style, of 
sundry political satires, and of some theatrical 
pieces. But his fame long since vanished into 
oblivion, and his name even was unknown to the 
present generation. 

M. Rude, one of the principal of the modern 
sculptors of France, died from an attack of apo- 
plexy, whilst at work in his rooms in Paris, a few 
days ago. Amongst his numerous works, several 
of which are likely to live, may be mentioned an 











exquisite statue of a young fisherman, the famous 
group representing the departure for the war, on 
the Arc de Triomphede !’ Etoile, at Paris, and a 
group for the baptismal font in the church of the 
Madeleine. His name, we perceive, figures for a 
first-class medal for the works exhibited by him in 
the Universal Exhibition. 

Mr. Fenton has made many additions to his col- 
lection of photographs of the seat of war, exhi- 
bited in Pall Mall. These pictures are as excellent 
as specimens of art as they are interesting in their 
subjects. The well-known localities of the siege, 
and the portraits of almost all the most distin- 
guished men among the allies, appear in the gal- 
lery of pictures, selections from which are in course 
of publication. The exhibition is now open in 
the evening, and the effect is not injured by the 
gaslight. 

M. Jullien’s opening concert on Monday evening 
was a brilliant inauguration of his season at Covent 
Garden. The house was crowded in every part; 
and although the assembly was not so orderly as 
was desirable, the disturbance had no connexion 
with the music, which gave universal satisfaction. 
With so vast a crowd on a Monday, and a Sth of 
November, there would infallibly have been a row 
in any other place than within hearing of M. 
Jullien’s band. Weber's Zuryanthe Overture, 
Jullien’s Quadrille from Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du 
Nord, Beethoven’s Funeral March from the ‘Sin- 
fonia Eroica,’ and selections from Don Giovanni, 
were among the classical compositions in the pro- 
gramme; and the ‘ British Army Quadrille,’ the 
‘Emperor Galop,’ and ‘Zouave Galop,’ of more 
popular music. A new valse, the ‘Belle of the 
Village,’ by Jullien, is spirited and pretty, but the 
melody is somewhat tame in the latter part. 
Madame Gassier’s brilliant execution of the famous 
Valse, and of airs from Linda di Chamowni and 
La Sonnambula, gave high satisfaction, as did 
also the instrumental solos, among which were per- 
formances on the ophicleide, by Mr. Hughes ; the 
flute, by Herr Reichart ; and the cornet, by Herr 
Kenig. The programme is partly varied each 
night, selections from the Huguenots, and qua- 
drilles from Ernani, Il Comte Ory, and other operas, 
having been given. In the orchestra an improve- 
ment is made in the addition of several wind in- 
struments of wood, by which the power of the 
immense number of violins is better balanced. Of 
flutes, clarionets, oboes, and bassoons, there are 
now two principals and two seconds; and the 
effect is certainly very good. 

Madame Jenny Lind is at present in Paris with 
her husband, but she has no intention of giving any 
concerts there. She may be expected in London 
in about ten days. 

Madame Ristori, after performing with great 
éclat at Brussels, has gone to fill an engagement at 
Dresden and Berlin. 

Mario has reappeared at the Italian Theatre at 
Paris in J/ Barbiere. 

At Drury Lane a new piece, An IJmpudent 
Puppy, is an adaptation of a Palais Royal 
comedy, Un Monsieur qui suit les Dames, which 
has already been produced in London under the 
title of Kensington Gardens. The gay Lothario in 
the present version, Mr. Nestor Nimble, is enacted 
by Mr. C. Mathews ; and the part of Lady Olivia 
Paragon is well suited to the graceful manners and 
imposing person of Miss Talbot, who made her 
first appearance at Drury Lane on this occasion. 
The dexterity and good luck of Mr. Nimble in ex- 
tricating himself from the awkward position he got 
into by following Lady Olivia, form the amusing 
points of the piece. 

At the Adelphi, the burlesque, Valentine and 
Orson, of Mr, and Mrs. Keeley’s former days, is 
revived, in an improved version, Mr. Albert Smith 
having, we believe, been the emendator and con- 
denser of the piece, which in its new form is likely 
to prove attractive. Madame Celeste appears on 
Monday evening in the revived drama, Maria Du- 
cange. 

Preparations are making at Windsor Castle for 
the usual Christmas theatrical performances, which 
last winter were dispensed with on account of the 





sad feelings prevalent from the disasters of the 
Crimean encampment. St. George’s Hall is being 
fitted up, instead of the Rubens Room, as in former 
seasons, 

Scarcely anything in the shape of novelty, 
with the exception of George Sand’s Favilla, has 
been produced at the Paris theatres for a long 
time past, the Exhibition visitors, who have been 
sufficiently numerous to fill the houses to over- 
flowing every night for months, having been con- 
tent with old productions. Now, however, that 
visitors are going away, the Parisian directors are 
beginning to bestir themselves. The Odéon has 
been the first in the field with a little comedy in 
two acts, and in verse, entitled Za Raisin, and 
turning on the adventures of an actress of that 
name of the time of Louis XIV. It is by M. 
Roger de Beauvoir, a gentilhomme de lettres, and, 
though rather obscure in some of its details, is, on 
the whole, spiritedly written. The Gaité has fol- 
lowed with a ponderous melodrama, called La 
Médecin des Enfants, by the everlasting Annicet- 
Bourgeois and Dennery. The Variétés comes 
next, but its new production is so bad as not to 
be worth naming. The Vaudeville, in default of 
novelty, is allowing the veteran Bouffé to play the 
round of his characters, and he, though broken 
down by sickness, is attracting crowded audiences. 
At the Palais Royal, the inimitable buffoon, Gras- 
sot, is carrying all before him in one of the mon- 
strous farces for which that theatre is famous—it is 
called the Gendre de M. Pommier. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Instirutron.—General Monthly Meeting. 
—WNov. 5th.—Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., Vice- 
President, in the Chair. Delamore J. Bailey, 
Esq.; Archibald Campbell, Esq.; John Evelyn 
Denison, Esq., M.P.; R. Dick, Esq.; Thomas 
Farquahar Hill, Esq.; and Jonathan Rigg, Esq., 
were elected Members of the Institution. The 
Managers reported, that they had appointed 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., F.R.S., to fill the 
vacant office of Fullerian Professor of Physiology. 
The thanks of the Members were returned to De- 
cimus Burton, Esq., and R. Hutton, Esq., execu- 
tors of the late George Greenough, Esq., for their 
present of a copy of Mr. Greenough’s ‘ Physical 
and Geological Map of India,’ in six sheets, and to 
Mr. H. Bradbury, for some specimens of nature- 
printing. 


BritisH AssocratTion.—Sept. 17th.—Mr. Consul 
Parkes read ‘ Notes on the Hindu-Chinese Nations 
and Siamese Rivers, with an account of Sir 
John Bowring’s Mission to Siam.’ He stated 
that the population of Birma, Siam, and Cochin- 
China had formerly been considerably over-esti- 
mated. The population of Birma was about five 
millions, that of Siam six millions, and that of 
Cochin-China thirteen millions. This would give 
to Birma and Siam a population of twenty-three to 
a square mile, but when due allowance was made 
for the extent of the jungles and other land in- 
capable of inhabitation, this scale would not appear 
low. Cochin-China has a greater population on 
account of its greater fertility, industry, and enter- 
prise. The products of these countries were gene- 
rally the same—rice, cotton, bees’ wax, and various 
metals. Siam had the greatest resources, and must 
receive the preference as a commercial nation; for 
though Cochin-China had gold and other precious 
metals, it was deficient in staple commodities. 
The Malayese were subjected to Siam, but only 
gave tribute when Siam was in a condition to en- 
force it. Asa distinct language it was considered 
by the best scholars that it could not have existed 
for more than four centuries at the most; their 
sacred writings were still in the Camboja character, 
and the language of the chiefs had many Camboja , 
words, they being descended from that people, who 
appeared to have subjected the Siamese. The 
dress of the Siamese was very picturesque, and the 
mountaineers, like the mountaineers of Scotland 
and other countries, wore dresses of a plaid pattern. 
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With reference to Sir John Bowring’s mission, 
Mr. Parkes stated that it was rendered necessary 
in consequence of the monopolies, restrictions, and 
impediments placed on our trade by the last king 
of Siam, In 1826 the British obtained permission 
to trade in Siam, but the treaty was not observed 
during the last reign, The present king came to 
the throne in 185], and Sir J. Bowring visited him 
in April of this year, and met with a very friendly 
reception. The present king showed an anxiety to 
be regarded in Europe as an enlightened monarch. 
The first reception of the British embassy was gor- 
geous in the extreme; it took place in a temple of 
Bhudda, with a pagoda two hundred feet high, and 
adorned with glass and metal which quite dazzled 
the eye when shone upon bythe sun. His majesty 
sat upon a throne fifteen feet high, and Sir John 
Bowring and the attachés were accommodated with 
seats, the sitting being considered more respectful 
than the standing position. The native chiefs re- 
mained prostrate on the floor while in the presence. 
The personage who is called the Second King of 
Siam has a small army of about 3000 men, disci- 
plined like European soldiers, and on several occa- 
sions the members of the embassy were surprised 
to hear the regimental bands playing the National 
Anthem, as a compliment to the English; and, on 
one occasion, ‘ The girl I left behind me.’ Mr. 
Parker then described the advantages of the treaty 
concluded. Instead of the very restricted duties 
formerly imposed, there was now to be an import 
duty of three per cent., payable either in money 
or in kind, and permission was given to the British 
to purchase houses and lands, and even build ships 
in their rivers. And in accordance with the memo- 
rial sent to the British Government from Glasgow 
and other places, Sir John Bowring arranged that 
a consul be appointed to take British interests under 
his charge, on the same principle which obtains 
in the Levant and China. The prospects of com- 
merce with Siam were very hopeful. The Siamese 
were not a manufacturing people, and would be 
ready to take manufactures in return for their pro- 
duce. In 1840 the value of our trade with Siam 
was about half a million, and there was reason 
to hope that ten years hence it might amount to 
4,000,0002. or 5,000,0002. Their rice was perhaps 
the best in the world, and the cultivation of this 
crop might be extended almost to any amount. 
Mr. Parker exhibited several of their books, which 
eonsisted of prepared leaves tied together, and spe- 
cimens of native hemp, the wood of the gamboge 
tree, gamboge in its rough manufactured state, and 
specimens of their hardware, cutlery, and domestic 
utensils. ——» 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
chison to report upon the completion and erec- 
tion of the Bellot Monument on the Quay of 
Greenwich Hospital. 2. Account of a Journey 
to the Australian Alps, by Dr. Fred. Miiller, 
communicated by the Colonial Office; with 
Note from Capt. Sturt, F.R.G.S,, announcing 
the Departure of the North Australian Expedi- 
tion under Mr, Gregory. 3, Letters from Dr. 
Livingston, in Africa, accompanied by a New 
Map of the Interior, as communicated to Sir 
Roderick I, Murchison.) 

— Architectural Museum, 8 p.m.—(J. K. Colling, 
Esq., ‘On Form, Light, and Shade in Architec- 
tural Foliage.’) 

— Medical, 8 p.m.—(Physiological Meeting.) 

— Royal Academy, 8 p.m, 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

—  Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(Hebrew Transcript, and 
Translation in English, with Remarks, of the 
Phenician Inscription lately discovered at 
Sidon, by Rabbi Isidor Kalisch ; compared with 
the Original Inscription and with other Hebrew 
Transcripts, and English and German Transla- 
tions, by A. Benisch, Ph.D. 

Wednesday.—Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(1. Report_of Ethno- 
logical Proceedings at the Glasgow Meeting of 
the British Association, compiled by Richard 
Cull, Hon, See, 2. Certain Skulls and Objects 
of Antiquity found in an Anglo-Saxon Cemetery 
in the Tele of Wight, will be exhibited and de- 
scribed by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A.) 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—(Professor Faraday, F.A.S., on 
the Constancy of Differential Magni-crystallic 
Force in Different Media. Action of Heat on 
Magne-crystals, and Effect of Heat upon the 
Absolute Magnetic Force of Bodies.) 

cia ee 
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[HE Annual General Court of the Proprietors 
of this Company was holden at their house, in New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, on Thursday, the 25th of October, 
1855, pursuant to the provisions of the Deed of Settlement. 
John Hampden Gledstanes, Esq., the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, in the Chair. The objects of the meeting being to 
receive the report of the Auditors as to the financial position 
of the Company on the 29th of September, 1855, the close of 
the 50th year of its existence; to authorise the payment of a 
dividend and bonus; and to elect Directors for the ensuing 
ear. 
. From the Report of the Auditors, Messrs. Charles Chat- 
field, Robert Saunders, and James Bain, it appeared that the 
Assets, Liabilities, and Accumulated Capital of the Company, 
at the date above referred to, were as under :— 


ASSETS. 
Mortgages, Bonds, and Debentures ., 







Government Securities ........ 57,649 
St. Katharine Dock Stock , 
Freehold of the Company’s House, 8,250 0 


Annuities, Rents, Interest and Premium due 
Balances with Foreign Branches, and Pro- 

WOME IONE. c cacpacsicssosecoitodsesagesandgsas ‘ 
Deposited at call with Alexanders and Co., 


5,408 19 
5,026 16 


S. 
Py 
i] 
a cooney 


and Overend, Gurney, and Co............... 68,556 12 0 
Balance at the Bank of England and short 

BUND cs soviccstsisscseaioevsscsvecstebsicvciseesssxcé 6,499 111 
Sundry small assets ..,....cccsssspesrecssssresesees 457 3 2 


£486,196 11 5 
‘ ae 





LIABILITIES, 
TRONCVG OG WON oo 55s00scsssscessvassseseosdsessoase . £378,632 4 6 
Claims in course of Payment .. » 10,904 7 6 
MURWEMTNOR cc sciassssuasessivipcectosvedephesvsadessvcseans . 3,560 17 1 
Sundry small items .........ccccseeeeeeere soesvess sd 15517 2 


£393,253 6 3 

Paid up capital and accumulated profits, ex- 
clusive of a further subscribed Capital, 
not paid up, Of £875,750 .......sssceeenee sand 





92,943 5 2 


oo 


£486,196 11 5 





The Report having been received, it was unanimously 
resolved :— 

“That a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. on the instal- 
ment paid on the Company’s stock, together with a bonus of 
£4 per share be made to the proprietary at Christmas next, 
free of income tax.” 


The Chairman then laid upon the table the Report which 
had been circulated among the participating policy-holders, 
detailing the result of the recent division of profits, of which 
Report the following is a copy :— 

“The Directors of the AtBrion Insurance Company have 
the satisfaction of announcing to such of the | eis ay acon 
as were insured upon the participating-scale of premium to 
the first of May, 1855, that after the liquidation of every claim 
to that date, and after setting aside a large Reserved Fund, 
determined by a careful valuation of the outstanding risks, 
there remains asurplus profit, which will again entitle each 
policy-holder to a return Of onE FIFTH of the total premium 
paid by him since the last division of profits, This amount 
will be forthwith paid in cash to such of the policy-holders as 
elected to take their bonus in that form, and, in other cases, 
it will be applied either in permanent augmentation of the 
sum insured, or in the permanent reduction of the future 
premium, according to the conditions upon which the policy 
was originally issued. 

“Tn announcing the result of previous divisions of profit, 
the Directors have been anxious to impress upon the policy- 
holders the important consideration that the bonus then 
declared arose exclusively out of realised profits, and that it 
was in no way dependent upon the extent or profitable cha- 
racter of the business which might be transacted in subse- 
quent years. The same course has been strictly adhered to 

. on the present occasion, so that the policy-holders and the 
public generally may rest assured that there has not been 
the slightest encroachment upon the profit fund appertaining 
to the bonus of 1858, and out of which that bonus will have 
to be declared. 

“The policy-holders will bear in mind that the bonus de- 
clared by this Company is divested of all contingency. It is 


sum insured is permanently augmented, or the annual pre- 
mium permanently reduced. In other words, while there is 
every reason to expect that the sum insured will be still fur- 
ther increased, or the premium still further diminished, at 
each succeeding division of profits, there is no possibility 
that the one will ever be less than that to which it is now 
augmented, or that the other will ever be greater than that 
to which it is now reduced. In connexion with these 
advantages it should be borne in mind that a considerable 
number of the policies which participate in the present divi- 
sion of profits have been effected but a few months, whereas 
in many Offices the holders must have waited years before 
becoming entitled to any participation whatever,” 


The following table shows the amount of bonus assigned 





to policies on the lives of persons entering at different ages, 


either payable absolutely and immediately in cash, or else the | 





from 20 to 60 inclusive. From this it will be seen that the 
permanent addition to the sum insured, during the last nine 
years, has varied from 9} to 19} per cent.; while the per- 
manent reduction of premium has varied from 8 to 22} per 


cent, 

BONUS TABLE, 

Table showing the amount of Bonus returned to the Policy- 
holders in Cash; the permanent addition to the sum 
insured; and the permanent reduction of premium in 
respect to each Policy of £5000, effected in 1846, and on 
which nine annual premiums had been paid to 1st May, 





























CASH BONUS. 
Total to 
Age at ’ * Total to 
Entrance. = oa” In 1855. May Ist, 1855, 
& a. d, £ sd. & & 
20 11712 4 57 7 6 174 19 10 
30 152 4 3 74 5 0 226 9 3 
40 208 6 7 101 12 6 309 19 1 
50 306 14 8 149 12 6 456 7 2 
60 482 0 2 235 2 6 717 2 8 
ADDITION TO SUM INSURED, 
Total to advice 3 
Age at Addition in Total to 
Entrance. = bo orgy 1855, | May Ast, 1855, 
2 £ £ 
20 326 148 474 
30 355 162 517 
40 406 182 588 
50 498 226 724 
60 668 307 975 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
Total to 
Age at . Total to 
Entrance, 4 = ta In 1855. | May 1st, 1855, 
$y Cent, Cent, Cent, 
20 53 3 " Sf 
30 64 3h 10 
40 7% 4k 112 
50 92 5} 15} 
60 13¢ 84 222 














* Examples—1. Cash Bonus. The holder of a Policy of 
5000 effected in 1846, on a life then aged 40, will 
have received, as to May Ist, 1855, three triennial 
cash returns, amounting in all to £309 19s. 1d., or 
rather more than one-fifth of the premium paid from 
the origin of the insurance, The next return will take 

place in 1858, 

“2, Permanent Appition. A Policy of £5000 
effected in 1846, on a life then aged 30, will have re- 
ceived, as to May Ist, 1855, three triennial additions 
to the sum insured, amounting in all to £517, or more 
than 45 per cent. on the total premium paid from the 
origin of the insurance. The next addition will be 
made in 1858, 

“3, PBRMANENT REDUCTION oF Premium. The per- 
manent reduction of premium to May Ist, 1855, in 
respect to a Policy effected in 1846, upon a life then 
aged 50, will be seen to amount to 15} per cent. per 
annum, The next reduction will take place in 1858, 
should the life insured be then in existence, 

“The foregoing examples refer to policies of £5000 each, 
on which nine annual premiums have been paid; but where 
the policy is of smaller amount, or of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, the bonus will be found to be upon the same scale, 
Such of the policy-holders as originally elected to have their 
bonus applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in re- 
duction of the future premiums, and as may now be desirous 
of surrendering the same, in consideration of an immediate 
payment, may do so in accordance with a fixed table of rates 
constructed for that purpose.” 


In the course of the proceedings the Chairman referred to 
the satisfactory and steady increase in the Company’s income 
during the last fifteen years;—to the large amount of claims, 
£1,740,000, paid by the Company since its formation in 1805; 
—and to the significant fact that the shares, upon which 
only £50 has been paid, are now certified by the Auditors 
to be worth more than £110, 

The retiring Directors having been unanimously re-elected, 
and the thanks of the proprietors having been voted to the 
Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and the other Directors, to the 
Auditors, and to the Company’s Actuary, the meeting was 
dissolved, 

Copies of the Report to the participating policy-holders, 
with a statement of the assets, liabilities, and capital annexed, 
may be had at the principal office, 42, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, and of any of the Company’s agents throughout 
the Kingdom, 


J, H. GLEDSTANES, Chairman, 
JOHN LE CAPPELAIN, Actuary and Secretary. 
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ESTABLISHED 1837. 


a LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 
Sum Assured payable at Sixty,or at Deathif occurring pre- 
viously. —— 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 


Half-credit Policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 
of the profits. 














fees (PROPRIETARY.) i (mUTUAL.) 
Half | Whole | | alf- | Quar- 
orl enol A —— Yearly | terly 
IstSeven| Rem. | ees eb re- | Pre- 
Years. | of Life. | mum. | mium. | mium 
£a.d./£ 8. d. || Years. |Mths.| £ 8. d.J£ 8. d. £s. d. 
9]1 19/2 8 6} 0 127 8/1 4 2lo12 8 
40}1 9 2/218 4 3 ]27 6/1 4 4/012 4 
60/2 2614 50 6 |2710/1 4 6]/012 5 
60{3 6 81613 4 9 |2 8 3|1 4 8{012 6 














E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
8, WaTERLOo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 


Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834. Annual Income 
upwards of £125,000. 


CHARLES DOWNES, Esa., CHAarrMAN. 
Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Derury CHarRMAN, 


This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, 
held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus pro- 
tecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 

There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averag- 
ing £1 18s. 4d. per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the 
commencement of the Company. 








Sums Assured. Bonuses added. — at Death. 
£5000 £1987 10 . eee. £6987 10 
1590 0 . oe. 5590 
1192 10 . ecccees 4192 
795 ° 


397 10 wccccec.seeee 1397 
198 15 w.crcccceceee 698 


ExamPre.—A person aged 25 in 1834, who insured his life for 
£5000, at an annual premium of £107 5s. 10d., will have paid to 
this Company, on 3ist December last, €2253 2s. 6d. in premiums, 
and have had a bonus of £1987 10s. added to his policy, almost as 
much as the amount paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are extremely moderate, and only 
one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance 
is for life. 

Loans granted on approved personal security, in connexion 
with insurances. 

Prospectuses and every information afforded on application at 
the Office. 





0 
10 
sree ee 2795 0 
10 
15 





Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
6, Cross Street, Manchester. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. 
—-"" of every Size and Style, uncoloured or highly 
nished 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted ; 
STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS, singly or in groups 
COPIES on Plate or Paper; 
Taken Darcy. 
‘Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures asa 
= engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art Journat, Nov., 





“* More pleasing, and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”—Times, July 17, 1854. 





OMPEII, SPANISH DANCERS. 
FRANCE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
SPAIN CRYSTAL PALACE. 
OME. PANORAMAS. 
VENICE. EUROPEAN CATHEDRALS, 
FLORENCE. RUINS & OLD CASTLES. 
PADUA. ANTIQUE STATUARY. 
MILAN. MODERN DO. 
COMO. GROUPS, MILITARY, 
HEIDELBERG. SOCIAL, DOMESTIC, 
THE RHINE. and AMUSING, in endless 
(Numerous Views from each variety. 


of the above places.) 


‘The finest we ever saw.”—AnrT JouRNAL. 
bs aie as real as on the banks of the Neckar.”—Daity 


EW: 
“Reality itself—Pompeii as it is.’—Morwine Sem, 
The above Stereoscopiques from 1s. to 3s. 6 
Mahogany Stereoscopes, 4s. 6d.; very ac, 7s. 6d. each. 
THE LONDON STEREOSCOPE COMPANY, 312, Oxford Street, 
Corner of Hanover Square, 20 doors west of Regent Street. 
“No family or school should be without a Stereoscope—it is one 
of the wonders of our age.” —Britannia. 
For terms of Prize Essay, see other_advertisement. 








TLAS FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EsTaBlisHeD 1808, 
D1RecrTors. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq., Chairman. 
William George Prescott, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Sir William Baynes, Bart. Moses Mocatta, Esq. 
Arthur Edward Campbell, Esq. | Capt.Alex.L. Sontemery, 3: N. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R,S. | James William Ogle, Esq. 
Joseph Grote, Esq. Joseph Pulley, Esq. 

Samuel Eustace Magan, Esq. Arthur Augustus Rasch, Esq. 
Auditors—Benjamin Buck Greene, Esq., and John George 
Maclean, Esq. 

Actuary—Charles Ancell, Esq., F.R.S, 
Solicitor—Thomas Browning, Esq. 
Surveyor—Thomas Hopper, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Persons assured for the whole term of Life, for £100 and up- 
wards, in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an AD- 
DITION made to their policies every FIFTH YEAR (instead of 
every seventh as heretofore), oran EQUIVALENT REDUCTION 
will be made in the future payments of Premium, at the option of 
the Assured. 

Policies may also be effected for the whole term of Life by pay- 
ments year'y or half-yearly, also bya LIMITED NUMBER of 
yearly payments, a mode of assurance which originated with this 
Company in 1816. 

ASSURANCES for SHORT PERIODS may now be effected in 
this Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium. 

The next VALUATION will be made at Christmas, 1859; and 
Policies which may be effected before that date, will, if the parties 
be then alive, participate in proportion to the time they may then 
have been in force. 
sitios INCOME of this Branch for the year 1854 exceeded 

183 

The INVESTMENTS for the Life Policy Holders now amount 
to £1,565,551. 

The Interest and Dividends arising therefrom are invested for 
the SOLE BENEFIT of the Policy Holders 

The Company has paid to Claimants under Life Policies, from 
the year 1808 to the close of 1654, the sum of £2,871,514, of which 
a very considerable proportion was for ADDITIONS, by way of 
Bonus on the sum originally Assured. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT, 

The Company undertakes the assurance of Property in the 
Manufacturing, Agricultural, and other Districts, on favourable 
terms. Risks of extraordinary hazard on special agreement, upon 
survey 

An ALLOWANCE for the LOSS of RENT of BUILDINGS 
rendered untenantable by FIRE, is one of the advantages offered 
by the Company. 

The ASSURED are entitled to participate in the PROFITS of 
this BRANCH every FIFTH YEAR, 

The Office Proposals and Forms for Assurances on Lives or 
against Fire, with full particulars explanatory of the constitution, 
&c., of the Company, may be obtained at the Office in London, or 
of any of the Company’s Agents in the principal Cities and Towns 
of the United Kingdom. 

HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 

Cheapside, London. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


IRST STEPS to ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
For the Use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 

20 Plates. 2s. 6d. 
OPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 


Comprising all the Birds. By P.H. GOSSE. Second Edi- 
tion. 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, a 


familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. 
Second Editicn. With 16 coloured Plates by Wing, 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR MINERALOGY ; a familiar ac- 
count of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY, 
20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 
History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
CATLOW. 16 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


OPULAR FIELD BOTANY.—A Familiar 
History of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. 
With 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
OPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By J. 
BEETE JUKES,M.A.,F.R.S. 20 double-tinted Geological 
Landscapes. 10s. 6d. 
OPULAR BRITISH FERNS. Comprising 
all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 20 coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 
perrias BRITISH MOSSES. Their Struc- 
ture, Fructification,&c. By R. M. STARK. 2¢ coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 
OPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. The 
Mulluscs and Shells inhabiting the British ayo By G. B. 
SOWERBY, F.L.S. With 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6 
OPULAR BRITISH ZOOPHYTES, By 
the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.8., M.W.S. With 
20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
porviss BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By the 
Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. 22 coloured 
Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. 
PoOFULAR HISTORY of MOLLUSCA ; Or, 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
18 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
OPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. 


By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With 16 coloured Plates by 
B. W. Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote th¢ inte- 
restof all Works entrusted to theircharge. Estimatesand every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


LECTRO-PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY. 


Mr. MECHI begs to announce that he is preparing an ad- 
ditional Show Room at his New Establishment, No. 112, Regent 
Street, which will be devoted exclusively to the display and sale 
of the above named manufactures. 


A T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 

112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the finestspecimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
department for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Ordersexecuted. The same Prices charged at all the 
Establishments. 


RTHUR GRANGER, 308, High Holborn, 
sends STATIONERY to any amount over 20s,, carriage- 
free, to any part of Great Britain. Catalogues on application. 
Branch Establishments, 10, Fitzroy Terrace, New Road, and 
9, Holborn Bars, City, London. 


TO LOVERS OF FISH.—100 GENUINE 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. 

These highly esteemed delicacies and cheap article of food, for- 
warded to all parts, on receipt of penny postage stamps, or P.O.O, 
(preferred.) Send full and plain direction, county, and nearest 
station.—Address, THOS. LETTIS, Jun., Fish-curer, Great Yar- 
mouth 

“ This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with Yar- 
mouth bloaters, and we find the quality excellent.”"—J, BrasHowg, 
House Steward, Blenheim Palace, Oct. 20, 1854. 

“Mr. Lettis,—As soon as you send out your genuine bloaters, I 
shall be g'ad to have a supply as usual ; those I had last year gave 
great satisfaction,”"—A. F. Courrovx, Ambassadors’ Court, St. 
James’s Palace, Oct. 1, 1855. 

















912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-5i-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue StroncEst, 
Best, aND CHEAPEST SaFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
47a, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 





Cece, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
1s. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury; 
$2, Old Broad Street, City. 


In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission i in the “Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 





APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daiiy use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lza and Perrins, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad Street, Worcester ; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 

N.B.—To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
and Perrins”’ are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


DINNEFORD’S 
pur FLUID MAGNESIA has been for 


many years sanctioned by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession, as an excellent remedy for ACIDITIES, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. As a Mild 
Aperient, it is admirably adapted for Delicate Females, particu- 
larly during Pregnancy; and it prevents the food of infants from 
turning sour during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED 
LEMON SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, 
which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved HORSE HAIR GLOVES and 
BELTS,) 172, NEW BOND STREET, London, and sold by all 
respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are without doubt the 


very best Medicine for Indigestion and Flatulency. The 
test of years bas proved their efficacy in curing Bile, Flatulency, 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Ner and I d Con- 
stitutions. The well-known properties of these excellent Pills are 
too highly appreciated in the present day to require any encomium 
here, as they are resorted to by rich and poor inevery nation, and 
their properties are to invigorate the body, strengthen the facul- 
ties of the mind, and restore the invalid to a perfect state of good 
health.—Sold by, all Medicine Venders throughout the world ; at 
Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 5 & 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, Malta. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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Nzw Buruirneron Srezzt, Nov, 7, 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF WORKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


b 
Mr. Prescott’s New Work. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of PHILIP II. 
of SPAIN, By WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 28s. 
Also, uniform with the above, 21s. each, 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN 
of FERDINAND and ISABELLA. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CON- 
QUEST of MEXICO. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CON- 
QUEST of PERU. 


PRESCOTT’S CRITICAL and HISTO- 
RICAL ESSAYS. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


It. 


LIVES OF GENERALS distinguished 
during the GREAT PENINSULAR WAR. By J. W. 
COLE, H.P. 21st Fusiliers. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 
21s, (Immediately. 

Ill. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
and SECTS, from the EARLIEST AGES of CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author 
of “The Early and Later Puritans.” 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 

(Immediately, 


Iv. 

MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHA- 
RACTERS. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, Au- 
thor of “ History of the Girondists.” Vol. III. 8vo, 14s. 

(immediately. 


v. 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
DR. WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. With his 
Grace’s permission, Small 8vo, 5s, (immediately. 

vi. 


CROSS PURPOSES. By Carwarine 


Srrciarr, Author of “ Beatrice.” 3 vols, 


Vit. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND of the HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. DORAN, 
Author of “ Habits and Men,” “Table Traits.” Second 
Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


13, Grzat MariporovGH Srrezt, 


Messrs. HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. 
D’Angouleme.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


whose virtues have benefited and adorned the world,” 


Atheneum, 


Literary Gazette, 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in 


the NEW WORLD; or, Days and Nights of Moose- 
Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By CAMPBELL 
HARDY, Royal Artillery. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 
“To sportsmen, naturalists, and lovers of nature in her 
more romantic moods, these volumes will prove unusually 
attractive, positively fascinating, indeed—so varied, novel, and 
exciting, are the adventures and scenes they describe.”—Sun. 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 
GEORGE III., from Original Family Documents. Now 
ready, the Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the 
Period from 1800 to 1810, and completing the Work. 





LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, 


from numerous Original Sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliothtque Impériale and 
By Miss Freer, Author of ‘‘The Life of Marguerite 


“The life of Jeanne D’Albret (as the author observes in her Preface) forms almost a necessary sequel to the history 
of her mother, Queen Marguerite D’Angouleme. The maintenance of the controversy between the Romish and Reformed 
Churches, so ably promoted by Marguerite, fell almost, by right of heritage, to Jeanne D’Albret. The career of the latter 
presents a rare example of signal talent combined with integrity, and a moderation which neither success, nor reverses the 
most grievous, had power to shake. Her unsparing and active foes were Catherine de Medici and Phillip II, of Spain. As 
a wife, a mother, and a sovereign, an eminent rank must be assigned to her in the records of good and honourable women, 


MY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 


Two Volumes, 21s, 


“From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political society. Mr. Herzen’s narra- 
tive, ably written, and undoubtedly authentic, is, indeed, superior to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia,”— 


“Extremely interesting and valuable, as revealing the political system of Russia, and the condition of its people.”— 


THE WABASH; or, Adventures 


of an English Gentleman’s Family in the Interior of 
America, By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 

“Mr. Beste’s book is interesting. In literary merit it is 
above the majority of books of travel. It deserves consulta- 
tion from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, 
and fair account of the author’s experience.”—Atheneum, 


MEMOIRS of LIEUT. BELLOT; 


with his JOURNAL of a VOYAGE in the POLAR 
SEAS in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 
2 vols, 21s, : 








THE NEW 


LADY WILLOUGHBY; or, The 
Double Marriage. By Mrs. LA TOUCHE. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. La Touche has made a most successful debut. No 
novelist’s first campaign was ever more triumphant. Lady 
Willoughby and her trials will cause many an eye to weep, 





NOVELS. 


LILLIESLEAF: A NEW STORY. 


By tae AUTHOR or “MARGARET MAITLAND.” 3 vols. 


[Will be ready on the 15th inst. 


MILLICENT; or, The Trials of 


pee By the Author of “The Curate of Overton,” 
3 vols. 

“This novel is one of the most beautifully-written and 
powerfully-conceived works that has ever come under our 








« An amosing and valuable production.” — Blackwood, 7 rename a tongue to speak admiringly of her virtues.”— — t is full of incident and romantic interest,”— 
“One of the most amusing and —" y ted F 5 
books of the literary year 1855.—Atheneum. 
ai To be had of all Booksellers. 


SIMPLICITY and FASCINATION ; or, 
Guardians and Wards. By ANNIE BEALE, Author of 
“The Vale of Towey.” 3 vols. 

“A charming story, full of truth, beauty, and goodness; 
life-like, with the poetry of life still fresh as the bloom on 
fruit.”—Globe, 


Ix. 

PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, and Rugby, and King’s College, London. By 

C. D. YONGE, Author of “The New Latin Gradus for 
Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby,” &c. Post 8vo, 
9s, 6s. 
“It is the best—we were going to say the only really use- 
ful English-Latin Dictionary we have ever met with,”— 
Spectator. 
“ The thanks of all school-boys, and of many Latin stu- 
dents too, are due to Mr. Yonge. The slightest glance will 
prove how great an advance he has made.”— Guardian, 


x 
ASPEN COURT, and WHO LOST and 
WHO WON IT. By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of 
“Miss Violet and Her Offers.” 3 vols. 


“Mr, Brooks is lively and genial, and paints life as he 
sees it, It is a decided success,”—Times, 


xI. 
HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY, from 
the first FRENCH REVOLUTION to the year 1850. 
By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON, Post 80, 


“Useful at this moment, It is a worthy and seasonable 
compilation.” —TZimes, 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 





LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edi- 
tion. With all the late Improvements, and Portraits of 
every Queen. Complete in 8 vols, price 7s, 6d, each, 
bound, either of which may be had separately. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap 


Standard Editions of this Work, with all the recent 

Notes and Emendations, are now ready. The small 8vo, 

in 4vols,, uniform with “Evelyn’s Diary,” price 6s. each, 
bound: and the Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
— with “Murray’s Classics,” price 7s, 6d, each, 
ound, 


MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. With Extracts from his 
Speeches, Letters, and Conversation, &c, By TORRENS 
M‘CULLAGH, Esq. 2 vols. 


Mr. SHEIL’S LEGAL and POLI- 


TICAL SKETCHES, 2 vols, 21s, 


EVELYN’S DIARY. Cheap Edi- 


tion. In 4 vols, post 8vo, 6s. each, bound, with Portraits, 


Madame D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


and LETTERS. Cheap Edition. Compléte in 7 vols., 
with Portraits, price 3s, each, bound. 





SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR: 


with other Literary and Potitical Essays, By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq,, 2 vols, 21s, 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


Part I., price 10s. 6d., is now ready, of the New and Im- 
proved Edition, to be completed in a single Volume, 
uniform with the “ Peerage,” divided into 4 Parts, 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


of ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN, Com- 
plete in 6 vols., with Portraits, 10s, 6d. each, 


Also lately Published, 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 


CRACY ; or Anecdotical Records of Distinguished 
Families. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, A New and 
Revised Edition, in 3 vols, 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth and Cheaper 
Edition, with 15 illustrations, 6s, 


SALATHIEL THE IMMORTAL. 





By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. New, Revised, and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., 103, 6d, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PusutsuErs, Successors To HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great MartzoroveH Srrezt. 
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by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.— Saturday, November 10, 1855, 
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